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Loma makes The Good Earth Better 


CO) HEREVER grass, flowers, shrubs and trees 
are grown under cultivation Nature finds it im- 
possible to keep pace with the constant depletion 
of the soil and as a result plants suffer from under- 
nutrition — become progressively less healthy and 
beautiful — less able to withstand the attacks of 
disease and insects. 


But there is one scientific and highly satisfactory 
way to replace the vital elements which plant 
growth removes from the soil. 


Apply Loma and you make the good earth even 
better than before. For Loma is the perfect plant 
food, a blended, balanced ration of all the elements 
required for sturdy, healthy growth. Loma contains 
proper amounts of available Nitrogen to intensify 






A Product of TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway 





color and build leaf and stem tissue. Loma contains 
an adequate proportion of available Phosphorous 
to stimulate root growth and blooms. Loma con- 
tains a generous supply of available water-soluble 
Potash to make plants strong. And in addition, 
Loma contains every one of the rarer food elements 
which science has recently discovered all plants 
need. 


In short, Loma is scientific, dependable, highly 
efficient. It is the best thing on earth for lawns, 
flowers, shrubs, trees, fruits, vegetables. 


Spectacular and completely satisfactory results are 
at all times GUARANTEED if you use Léma in 
accordance with simple directions accompanying 
every box or bag. Why compromise with quality? 
Try Loma this year. See the difference! 






New York, N. Y. 
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The Dahlia Easter Greeting 


ASTER Greeting is one of the loveliest of dwarf dahlias. The 

plants grow about 16 or 18 inches high and about the same 

in diameter. The double blossoms are shaggy and a lovely ivory 

which resembles very much a water lily. The foliage is a dark waxy 

green. It is a profuse bloomer. The flowers and foliage make an 
exquisite dining-table arrangement and will last for several days. 

The roots of this dahlia can be planted the latter part of April 

and should be in every garden. It is a real joy. 

—Barbara J. Bates. 


Hinsdale, Ill. 





Easter Greeting is a very attractive dwarf dahlia. 


Bracing Trees in Winter 


HECK over the guying and staking of large woody plants to 
make sure that their stakes have not pulled out of the ground 
during Winter or that the guy wires are not cutting into the stems. 
In placing new guy wires or stakes for the support of trees, it is well 
to remember that such bracing is not intended to hold the plants up 
but rather to act as emergency bracing due to unusual stress caused 
by sudden or unusually intense winds. 











Delphinium ... 


AS MODERN AS TOMORROW 


We offer plants from 2%-inch pots, 
guaranteed to bloom this year, from 
the finest hand-fertilized English seeds. 
We feel that no better stock can be 
procured anywhere from any source, as 
our hundreds of satisfied customers will 
testify. Stock is limited at this price. 


$3.00 per dozen . . . $20.00 per 100 


We also list the latest and best in 
Roses, Chrysanthemums and Perennials. 





Box 11 , Madison, New Jersey 


9 
“SERVING GARDENERS FOR 37 YEARS” 














WINTER IS PASSING 
Planting Time Is Near 


Here Are Some Things Which May Interest You 
HARDY ROSES 


In 200 varieties, including the cream of the Novelties 
and embracing all types. Included are 16 varieties of the 
splendid BROWNELL SUB-ZERO varieties including 
Climbers, Trailers and Hybrid Teas. Also a fine selec- 
tion of STANDARDS. 


CLEMATIS 


We have 25 varieties in pots of the Large Flowered 
section including the best Novelties. All are on their 
own roots. Prices 75 cents to $2.00 each. 


VIBURNUM BURKWOODI 


This is the new Gardenia-scented Snowball, better than 
the popular Carlesii. Strong plants, B. & B., $2.50, 


$4.00, $7.50 each. 
CYDONIAS 


We have these ever popular Japanese Quinces in not 
only red and crimson colors, but pure white and several 
shades of pink. Strong plants of the rarer varieties, 


$1.50-$2.50 each. 
HEMEROCALLIS 


We have 30 of the best varieties of the large-flowered 
Hybrids and offer a collection of 12 distinct varieties 


for $5.00. 
HARDY ASTERS 


In 33 varieties. Collection of 12 fine varieties, $2.50. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Including Koreanums, we have 36 varieties. There are 
several novelties. 


MAGNOLIAS 
Fine, well-budded plants of Stellata, Lennei and Glauca. 


PRIMULAS 


Amongst these we have the charming double flowering 
variety Marie Crousse, $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. 


HARDY LILIUMS 


For Spring plantings we have 45 of the best varieties. 
Included are such fine varieties as Centifolium, Crow’s 
Hybrids, Creelmanni, Pride of Charlotte, Sulphureum, 
Sutchuenense, white Formosanum, Giganteum Hima- 
laicum and others. Strong bulbs of 12 distinct varie- 
ties, $3.00. 


LILIUM SEEDS 


In 75 varieties. 12 pkts. of easily germinated varieties 


for $2.00. 
Our Spring Catalogue Free on Request 


See our exhibit in the Balcony over Grand 


Hall at the great Spring Flower Show in 
Mechanics Building, Boston, March 17-22. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets, Weymouth, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S GREATEST HORTICULTURAL EVENT 
March 17 to 22 Inclusive 


Opening Day, 1 to 10 P.M. Other Days 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Six Wonderful Days of Flowers, Fragrance and Music!! 
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PLAN to soak the crowns and root systems of disease-ridden older plants 
of delphiniums and peonies with semesan just as the new growth is 
starting. 


IN PLANTING the vegetable garden remember to employ the principle 
of repeated sowings of small size, to make for satisfactory succession 
and the elimination of gluts. 


SOFT, leafy cuttings which are being rooted in boxes or pots of sand 
can be kept from wilting by being covered with a layer or two of 
cheesecloth moistened once or twice a day. 


STRONG plants of tomatoes for early setting are easily produced by 
giving them a second transplanting from flats into individual pots. 
In potting set the plants up to the first leaves in depth. 


BEFORE uncovering beds and borders, make sure that any plant labels 
which have heaved during Winter are set back in place and are not left 
lying about to be unthinkingly removed with the covering material. 


THE REMOVAL of Winter protection from shrubs, herbaceous plants 
and bulbs should be a gradual process governed by the plant materials 
concerned and the prevailing weather. An abrupt early removal of all 
covering material can sometimes cause injury. 


OLD PLANTS of outdoor chrysanthemums in flats in cold greenhouses 
or frames will produce numerous firm, stubby cuttings for the pro- 
duction of new plants during the next few weeks. If cuttings are not 
made, the old plants should be lifted, divided and reset in Spring. 


HYBRID tea, hybrid perpetual and rugosa roses, hydrangeas, althzas, 
buddleias except Buddleia alternifolia, and numerous other shrubs 
which flower on new wood may be given hard pruning now. Do not 
cut plants which flower on old wood until after the blooming season 
is over. 


THRIFTY plants from seed—both flowers and vegetables—sown in- 
doors now will result only from seedlings which are given ample 
light, not grown too warm or dry, transplanted properly on the 
appearance of the second leaf, given requisite spacing and protected 
against pests. 

LAWN work should be done early to be most effective. On established 
lawns, first rake carefully with an iron rake, then feed with a lawn 
fertilizer. Roll when the soil is slightly moist, but not wet enough 
to pack, with a roller which is not too heavy. Old lawns should be re- 
seeded as soon as possible in Spring. 


IN PLANTING roses, dig a liberal amount of peat moss into the soil. 
Cut back the roots of new plants no more than necessary. Plant with 
the graft just below the surface. Water to settle the soil firmly after 
planting and hill soil up to the tops of cutback stems to prevent their 
drying out by Spring sun and winds. 

IT IS well not to pinch back the tops of newly planted pot plants at 
the time of potting. Let the plants get their roots started in new soil 
before cutting back. With some species it may prove advantageous to 
root new cuttings and discard the leggy, old plants rather than to 
attempt their renewal through hard pruning and repotting. 


HERBACEOUS perennials such as asters, chrysanthemums or Eupa- 
torium ceelestinum which flower late in the season can be divided 
satisfactorily in Spring. Numerous other plants such as phlox or Japa- 
nese iris which flower earlier in the season usually do not behave 
normally during the first season after serious Spring disturbance. 


SCALE infested ferns may be dipped in a pail containing three gallons 
of water, one ounce of Biack Leaf 40 and three ounces of laundry 
soap. If the plants are too large, they can be sprayed with the same 
insecticide. To prevent injury to tender fronds, it is well to rinse the 
spray solution off the leaves with clear water some two hours later. 


DESTROY plant refuse which is known or suspected to carry insect in- 
festation or disease infection. In its destruction avoid making fires near 
trees, shrubs or hedges which may be injured by the heat of the flames. 
In most gardens, soil improvement can be achieved if much of the 
vegetable material which is now burned were to be returned to the 
soil by way of the compost pile or in the form of mulch. 
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‘dower Show 


dew year, for the first time, the show’s theme is Pan-American. Featured in all 
their exotic beauty will be gardens of South and Central America and the alluring 
Antilles. Blooms new to New Yorkers in rare gay colors, breathing a fragrance 
suggesting tropical romance! Wraiths of ancient caballeros, and senoritas famed 
for their beauty, doubtless will tread quaint dances and whisper sweet nothings 
in these enchanted gardens! (Oh yes, they really are enchanted. ) 


In addition to all this glamorous atmosphere, there 
is, too, the practical side. New ideas, more colorful 
variation from month to month, new discoveries 
and scientific improvements, garden furniture, 
interior and exterior decorations, greater econo- 
mies, more gardening fun. Do not miss it! 


Nearly 400 competitive classes covering a varied 
range of horticultural charm. 


March epi ~ 22 


Oonducted by the Horticultural Society of New York and The New 
York Florists’ Club with numerous other organizations co-operating. 
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WO great Spring flower shows will have their premi¢re Monday, 

March 17, and will continue through Saturday of the same week. 
One is the International Flower Show in New York City and the 
other the New England Spring Flower Show in Boston. As both 
shows open on St. Patrick’s Day, 
the date will be easy to remember. 
The theme of the New York show 
will be Pan-American, with a great 
amount of exotic material from 
south of the equator and from 
Mexico to increase its charm. As usual, both private and commercial 
growers will have large exhibits in New York, with 18 large gardens 
on the main floor. Private exhibitors will include Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall Field and Mr. S. Z. Mitchell. 

The tropical and semi-tropical gardens will be supplemented by 
other gardens more suitable to northern climates. Those exhibiting 
them include Mrs. William Ziegler, Mrs. Payne Whitney, Colonel 
Robert H. Montgomery and the estate of H. McK. Twombley. 

The exhibit of the Garden Club of America, always original and 
charming, will be found on the mezzanine floor, while the third 
floor will be given over to the exhibits of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State and the Garden Club of New Jersey. 


Australian Scene in Boston 


T THE Boston show the huge stage in Grand Hall will be trans- 

formed into an Australian hillside, with a great waterfall from 

the base of which the water will tumble down a rock-lined stream 

until it comes to rest in a quiet pool in the foreground. This hillside 

will be aglow with golden acacias from the greenhouses of Mrs. Galen 

Stone, the picture being completed by eucalyptus trees and such other 
vegetation as naturally has a place in an Australian landscape. 

The other end of the hall will be occupied by a huge rose garden 
set up by Bobbink & Atkins of Rutherford, N. J.—the largest garden 
of its kind ever seen in Boston. Standing in its heart, a lovely wishing 
well will invite the nickels and dimes of visitors and the proceeds 
each day will go to a war charity. This unusual well has been de- 
signed by Mr. Thomas Murray, superintendent for Mr. and Mrs. 


Flower Shows Herald 
the Coming of Spring 


Francis Crowninshield of Marblehead, Mass. Other gardens in this 
hall will be set up by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crowninshield, Kelsey-Highland Nurseries and the Weston Nurseries. 

The garden clubs this year will have their usual location in Exhi- 
bition Hall immediately under the 
light-well, where they are to set up 
a unique and comprehensive flower 
arrangement exhibit, using a plan 
which is entirely new. This section 
will be surrounded by a high wall 
and will have many unusual features. The rest of this great hall will 
be filled with gardens large and small and in great variety. 

Paul Revere Hall, on the second floor, will again be devoted to 
roses, with a display of cut blooms unequaled at any other show in 
the country. The adjoining hall will be filled with carnations, with 
special emphasis placed on the use of these flowers in the home. 
Many other exhibits will be found on the second floor, together 
with a large restaurant and a tea garden. 

Organ music will be provided each afternoon and evening with 


L. G. Del Castillo and Earl Weidner. 


Philadelphia—"Art in Planting” 


HE 18th Philadelphia Flower Show, March 24-29, will be 

housed as usual in the beautiful Commercial Museum, where all 
the exhibits can be shown on one floor, giving a vista that is not 
only eye filling but soul satisfying as well. 

Many pleasant surprises and innovations are anticipated for this 
year. Landscape artists from the Association of Architects will fea- 
ture ‘‘Art in Planting’ as related to the house beautiful, whether it 
be a humble cottage or a stately mansion. 

To encourage the better use of sculpture in gardens large and 
small, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is offering two cash 
prizes of $100 each. One prize will be awarded to that club whose 
statuary shall be considered most complementary to the garden. The 
second will go to the sculptor whose example or group is considered 
most suitable for a house where the garden is largely the result of the 
owner's personal effort. This year the Pennsylvania show will have 











Detroit, Mich. 
Oakland, Cal. 


April 5 — 12 








Here Are the Flower Show Dates 


New York City March 17 — 22 Grand Central Palace 
Boston, Mass. March 17 — 22 Mechanics Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. March 24 — 29 Commercial Museum 
Seattle, Wash. March 23 — 30 Auditorium 

St. Louis, Mo. March 22 — 30 Arena 

Chicago, III. March 28 — April 5 Navy Pier 


April 29 — May 4 





Convention Hall 
Exposition Building 
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the first presentation of a Chinese garden, occupying 1600 square 
feet of space. This garden will be executed by an artist who has 
spent years in the study of Oriental tradition. 

This show will have the largest and most elaborate display of 
orchids to be found at any of the season’s exhibitions, and many of 
the plants will be seen growing in the same manner as in their 
natural habitats. 


Mt. Ranier Indoors at Seattle 


OR the first time this year the National Flower Show, the peri- 

patetic exhibition of the Society of American Florists, will be 
held in Seattle, Wash., the dates being March 23-30. This will be 
the 22nd national show and will feature azaleas and rhododendrons, 
which are grown with unusual success and in great variety in 
the Northwest. 

The focal exhibition on the stage will be a Mt. Ranier scene, 
including a 20-foot waterfall banked with a wealth of native 
material. The background of the show will be twelve large gardens 
and much attention will be given to the cut flower section and to a 
gorgeous orchid display from California. 


All-American Theme in St. Louis 


T. LOUIS will have its flower and garden show from March 22 

to March 30 inclusive, in the Arena. It will cover approximately 

five acres. The theme will be an ‘All-American Flower and Garden 

Review.’’ Outstanding will be a long center mall with two oblong 
pools and with the sides flanked by flowering peach trees. 

A southern azalea garden will be placed at the end of the long 
vista thus created. In order to represent different sections of the 
country there will be four special gardens; one allocated to Cali- 
fornia, one to Washington, D. C., one to New England, and one 
to Kentucky. Also, there will be an Ozark scene covering 7000 
square feet of space, as well as a southern patio and azalea garden. 


Chicago to Show “Garden Trends” 


S USUAL, Chicago's great flower exhibition will be put on by 
the Garden Club of Illinois, a federation of 120 clubs. It will 
run from March 28 to April 5, inclusive, at the Navy Pier. 

The Chicago show differs from all other major flower shows in 
the fact that it is planned and managed by garden club women alone. 
It is not organized for profit, and if a profit is made it goes to the 
extension of the federation’s activities. The theme of this year’s 
show will be ‘‘Garden Trends’’ and emphasis will be placed on 
the use of water in the gardens. Mrs. O. W. Dynes of Hinsdale 
is chairman and will have the co-operation of the 
Allied Trade Organization, the Morton Arboretum, 
the Chicago Park District, and the Forest Reserve 
District of Cook County. 


Huge Tropical Garden in Detroit 


PRIL 5 to 12 are the dates set for the Michigan 
Flower Show, put on by the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society, to be held at Convention Hall in 
Detroit. The main feature will be an enormous 
garden covering 33,000 square feet of space and set 
up by the Chrysler Corporation. The garden will 
be tropical in character, with one end an absolute 
jungle, while at the other end a Spring garden with 
tropical material will be seen. Flamingoes, egrets 
and other tropical birds will be used to give life to 







other section will be for florists and nurserymen, while a third por- 
tion will be taken over by the garden clubs. Plants are expected from 
Hawaii and Mexico as well as Louisiana and California. Mr. J. O. 
Lambert, Jr., is chairman. 


Rock Garden Society Activities 


The eighth annual luncheon of the American Rock Garden 
Society will take place at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, March 20. 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, director of wild life service of tise United 
States Department of the Interior will be the guest speaker. Walter 
Dabney Blair, Tarrytown, N. Y., president of the society, will in- 
troduce Dr. Gabrielson. Mrs. Francis Corcoran of New York City is 
chairman of the luncheon committee. 

The New England region will hold its annual tea party during 
the Boston Spring Flower Show on the afternoon of March 21. 
Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, Chestnut Hill, Mass., is chairman. 
Joseph T. Davis is secretary of the Boston unit and Mrs. Harry 
Hayward, Woodsford, is secretary of the Maine unit. 

The Washington region will exhibit a rock garden covering 
approximately 300 square feet at the National Flower and Garden 
Show in Seattle, Wash., March 23-30. Otto Holmdahl, landscape 
architect, will construct the garden. 


Flower Show in Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland is again to have a flower show this year and expects to 
have such a show each succeeding year. It will be combined with a 
home beautiful show, but has the support of the garden Center and 
various co-operating organizations. It will be held in the great 
auditorium, one of the best show buildings in the country, and will 
include the landscaping of several small garden arrangements at each 
side of a water panel. At the end, the Garden Center will have a 
facade, with a paved end and planted terrace. Mr. Henry Prée is 
responsible for the plans. 


Garden Club Federation Meeting 


The northeast region of the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts will hold an all-day meeting at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Saturday, May 24. There will be flower exhibits, 
audible judging and a luncheon. The guest speaker will be Mrs. 
Reynolds Flournoy of Columbus, Ga., who will talk about the 
southern garden clubs. Six gardens within walking distance of 
the hotel will be open. Registration will begin at 10 a.m. 
The five garden clubs of Lynn and Swampscott will act 
as hostesses. 


Coming Spring Show in Worcester 


The Worcester County (Mass. ) Horticultural Society 
will hold its annual Spring flower show March 6 
through 9. This event will be staged in Horticultural 
Hall, 30 Elm Street, Worcester, and promises to be very 
colorful and up to its usual high standard of excellence. 
Anyone desiring further information may obtain it by 
writing the secretary, Mr. Herbert R. Kinney, at the 
above address. 

















Wins the National Council Award 





this section. 





Dallas Plans a Flower Show 


Dallas, Tex., is setting a new style in opening its 
100th anniversary celebration with a large flower 
show. The dates are March 29 through April 6 and 





It is announced that the Purple Ribbon presented by 
the National Council of State Garden Clubs for out- 
standing horticultural achievement has been awarded to 
Mrs. Ben G. Oneal of Wichita Falls, Tex. Only one such 
award can be made in any one year. Mrs. Oneal’s 
achievement was the growing of a large number of 








the place selected is the automobile building at the 


particularly outstanding chrysanthemums. Although 











state fair grounds. Florists, nurserymen, seedsmen, 


these chrysanthemums were grown out-of-doors, they 





the local businessmen and the garden 
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Ten gardens will take up the | 


) — the attention of gardeners in many 
I } states, some of whom made special 





central part of the building and will 
occupy a space 85 by 400 feet. An- 


The Wishing Well which will be a feature 
of the Spring Flower Show in Boston. 


trips to see them. Mrs. O. W. Dynes 
of Chicago announced the award. 
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temperate regions have little else to dis- 

play than so many green fronds. This 
does not mean that they are monotonous 
either in aspect or detail. In the garden, ad- 
vantage can be taken of their wide differences 
in size, habit, configuration and other simi- 
lar factors contributing to variations in in- 
terest. 

With the possible exception of the some- 
times pestiferous bracken, ferns bring a quiet 
sense of maturity and calmness into the gar- 
den picture. In fact, it has been stated that 
interest in the understanding use of ferns in 
garden design may be pointed to as an indica- 
tion of mature thinking on the part of the 
gardener. 

Flash and brilliance have their places in 
gardening, of course, but the elements pro- 
ducing them seem far more luminous if given 
a chance to sparkle against a solid, unchang- 
ing background such as that which is put 
into garden plantings by growers of ferns 
and plants of similar aspect. 

Ferns differ considerably in their require- 
ments as regards soil, light, moisture and 
association with other plants. All of these 
cultural details must be given serious study 
if ferns are to be made at home in the garden, 
and the place to study the peculiarities of 
native ferns is in the wild. 

This does not mean that the use of ferns 
in cultivation implies the transplantation of 
whole pieces of the woods to the garden. It 
does, however, make plain the fact—espe- 
cially if one is tempted to strip happy plants 
from their favored home—that it is a crime 
against the spirit of conservation to take 
home plants for which the garden offers no 
satisfactory location. 

Strangely enough, careful observation will 
reveal that among the common ferns may 
often be found plants capable of thriving in 
particularly difficult spots—spots which are 
rejected as untenable by many of the more 
common garden plants. Even so, it seems 
better taste to buy ferns which have been 


renee are primitive plants which in 


FERN GROWING AS A GARDENING HOBBY — 


Ferns offer opportunities to use shaded loca- 
tions where flowering plants will not thrive 


grown from spores or which have been col- 
lected in areas where exhaustion of their spe- 
cies seems unlikely. 

In districts where certain species are rare, 
appreciation might well be limited to admira- 
tion of the plants as they stand in the woods. 
Too often, however, such long protected 
colonies are wiped out by a single scoop of a 
steam shovel. Areas marked for violent 
change in the name of community improve- 
ment are—or should be—collecting grounds 
for the fern-loving gardener. 

In the garden, ferns usually contribute 
their best when used in association with 
structures or other plants of greater stature. 
If planted in isolated patches, they are apt to 
appear out of place unless they are permitted 
to dominate some culturally suitable spot. 

Most of the eastern wild ferns are lovers 
of leafmold soils which are neutral or slightly 
acid in reaction. Many of them require some 
shade, not only to grow their best but also to 
appear at their best. 

Some ferns, however, such as the inter- 
rupted fern, Osmunda claytoniana; the regal 
fern, O. regalis; or the ostrich fern, Pteretis 
nodulosa, will grow in full sun provided soil 
conditions are suitable. However, in the ab- 
sence of shade or on slightly indifferent soils, 
they will not approach their normal height 
of two to four feet unless plenty of ground 
moisture is present. This is especially true of 
the regal and the interrupted ferns. 

The ostrich fern, of all the taller, stiff- 
habited species, has proved successful in un- 
shaded plantings in many gardens. The cin- 
namon fern, Osmunda cinnamomea, is also a 
worthy garden plant but it needs a certain 
amount of shade to be really happy. 

Aptly named, the hay-scented fern, Denn- 
stedtia punctilobula, is a root-spreading 
species which is tolerant of both full sun 
or shade in garden soils. The lady fern, 
Athyrium filix-femina, is a three-foot plant 
which does well in fairly open spots having 
northern exposures. Then, there is the coarse- 
textured sensitive fern of sunny open bogs, 


Christmas ferns as they grow in the Arnold Arboretum. 



































often climbing to higher surrounding shaded 
areas of dry soil. It is the fertile leaves of this 
fern which are now being used in Winter 
bouquets. 















The fern garden of Mrs. La Fell 
Dickinson of West Swanzey, N. H. 


There are a number of low growing ferns 
adaptable for rock gardens or rocky ledges 
in the wild garden. The most obvious of this 
group is probably the common polypody, 
Polypodium  virginianum, an_ evergreen 
which spreads out to blanket partially shaded 
woodland rocks and ledges. 

The common woodsia, Woodsia obtusa, 
is also a rock-loving fern with foot long 
fronds for use in shaded rock garden plant- 
ings. The rusty woodsia, W. tlvensis, is still 
finer in texture. Another much less coarse 
fern for the shaded rock garden is the maiden- 
hair spleenwort, Asplenium trichomanes, a 
spreading evergreen plant with a height of 
but a few inches. 

When it comes to planting moist, shady 
areas possessed of woodland-like soils, the 
choice of available ferns becomes wider. One 
of the most delightful, provided the soil is 
not too sour, is the well-known maidenhair 
fern, Adiantum pedatum. Also at home un- 
der woodland conditions are several easily 
available species of dryopteris, the wood fern, 
some of which like Dryopteris cristata, D. 
marginalis or D. spinulosa are evergreens. 
Others like the narrow beech fern, D. phe- 
gopteris, a low growing spreading species, 
are deciduous. Another shade-loving fern of 
rich woodland soil is Polystichum acrosti- 
choides, the Christmas fern, an evergreen with 
attractive fronds a foot or more in length. 

In addition to mass plantings for effect, 
ferns have made an interesting hobby for 
many gardeners in the past. Some species and 































varieties are too rare to plant in quantity. 
Some, notably a few of the lime-loving 
kinds, need special soil preparation. Then, 
once the woods have been explored, the 
technique of growing ferns from spores will 
open up the whole world as a collecting 
ground for additional species or forms. Un- 
der such conditions the woods are somewhat 
forgotten and the fern really becomes a gar- 
den plant. 

As Stuart Longmuir and T. A. Weston 
pointed out in the Journal of the New York 
Botanical Garden last March, the dust-like 
spores of ferns are best sown as soon as ripe. 
Four types of mechanical devices are used to 
culture them: (1) jellied culture media; (2) 
porous flowerpots covered with glass and 
standing in saucers of water; (3) peat media 
in pots also covered with glass and standing 
in water; and (4) sand-peat mixtures in 
closed drum terrariums. Whatever set-up is 
used, the process demands sterile equipment. 


Inexpensive Bands for Roses 


HE February 1 issue of Horticulture 

illustrates an idea for the protection of 
roses that I have used for many years. My 
cylinders are never more than eight inches 
high, not much more in diameter and so little 
soil is required for filling that it is obtained 
from between the plants. This leaves such 
minor depressions that filling or mulching is 
easy or even unnecessary if the plants are not 
too close to each other. 

However, it is the inexpensive material 
and the simplicity and rapidity of construc- 
tion that may appeal to many. The oiled or 
waxed paper used by markets for wrapping 
will, if handled carefully, hold together well 
enough for one season but I now use a heavy 
waxed craft paper of weather-proof quality 
which can be re-used for many seasons. 

By bunching the branches with gloved 
hands the cylinder will slip over and around 
the bush. The width of the flaps determines 
the diameter of the cylinders. Only an occa- 
sional plant is so sprawling that it needs to be 
tied up. I use a trowel to fill the bands and 
tap the paper with my hands until all the 
air pockets are removed. 

In late March the cylinders are lifted and 
the rains wash the soil down exposing the 
wood gradually. Later the force of the water 
from the hose eliminates the mounds and 
levels the bed. 

—A. E. Gosselin. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Terrarium-Making Described 


HAVE been interested in making terra- 

riums with wild plants and mosses for a 
number of years and I note the difference be- 
tween my way of doing it and that of Eliza- 
beth Blossom of Cleveland, Ohio (Horticul- 
ture, January 1). I use a large glass bowl 
with rounded sides and flat. back and front. 
First, I select a thick piece of moss with a 
little soil attached and lay it, green side down, 
making a mat three inches deep in the bottom 
of the bowl. I place my wild plants where I 
want them to give the best effect and tuck the 
other mosses around each plant making sure 
the roots are well covered. 

One arrangement made last Fall was in the 





There is a unique beauty in fern 
fronds when they are unfolding. 


form of a miniature woodland, with partridge 
vines growing beneath a tiny evergreen, 
foam flowers trailing over the mosses and 
with hepaticas, gold-thread, tiny ferns and 
little rattlesnake plantains tucked in between. 
I do not use soil or sand except that adhering 
to the moss and when my terrarium is com- 
pletely arranged I soak the mosses with all the 








Troublesome Words 


UCH comment has been caused by 

the spelling of “‘buginvillea’’ in 
the February 15 issue of Horticulture. 
This spelling ts correct as reference to 
“Hortus” will show, notwithstanding 
the fact that the plant got its name 
from a man bearing the name of 
De Bougainville. To quote from 
“‘Hortus”’: 

“The name was published in this 
spelling by Jussieu in 1789. He adds 
that the plant was named for De Bou- 
gainuille, and it is accredited to Com- 
merson, these men having been associ- 
ated in a circumnavigating expedition. 
In the list of errata at the end of the 
book there is no correction of the word. 
It is clear that the spelling ‘bugin- 
villea’ was intentional. 

“The reason for this orthography is 
apparent: the authors chose to make a 
Latin word of it, and the elements ou 
and ai are unfamiliar in that language. 
We have no reason to object to the 
name as Commerson and Jussieu wrote 
it, when De Bougainville was still liv- 
ing, and we have no authority to 
change it to correspond to the form in 
French and thence in English.”’ 

Nevertheless, no one will be criti- 
cized for spelling the word “‘bougain- 
villea,”’ except when using it in a 
botanical sense. Doubtless that spelling 
will remain in common use. 
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water they will hold. Then, I seal the open- 
ing with cellophane. I set my bowl in a win- 
dow where it gets all the afternoon sun so 
that little beads of moisture collect on the in- 
side of the bowl. No moisture is lost this way 
and the mosses and plants keep fresh and 
green all Winter. The partridge berries grow 
twice their original size, the hepaticas bloom, 
if old plants are used and the ferns send out 
new fronds. Surprises also pop up through 
the mosses many times. This year I had sev- 
eral wild lily-of-the-valley. If the foam flow- 
ers try to take possession of the bowl, one can 
unseal it, snip the plants back and cover it 
again with new cellophane. 

In early Summer the Winter garden can 
then be carried to the woods and replanted, 
thus conserving the plants. Of the three | 
made, the two with the cellophane seal are 
far the best. One has a removable glass cover 
and although it is very nice, it does not com- 
pare with the other two. All receive plenty of 
sun and plenty of moisture inside the glass. 

—Agnes Whitten. 
Greenland, N. H. 


Notes on the Newer Apples 


ULTURAL practices must take into ac- 
count the eccentricities of a variety be- 
fore it can be grown to advantage. Until a 
new variety has disclosed its individuality and 
corresponding adjustments have been made 
in its culture, even an excellent variety may 
be a bitter disappointment to the most care- 
ful gardener. The following notes may help 
those who are experimenting with these new 
apples. 

Golden Delicious has a skin easily russetted 
by spray materials. It is not often attacked by 
apple scab and mild fungicides applied infre- 
quently are a sufficient protection. This treat- 
ment, so radically different from that ac- 
corded McIntosh, produces Golden Delicious 
with a clearer skin and more attractive finish. 
This variety also tends to shrivel quickly in 
storage. Even slight shrivelling is objection- 
able, although the fruits retain their flavor re- 
markably well when shrivelled. Shrivelling 
may be checked in several ways: (1) by 
allowing Golden Delicious to remain on the 
trees as long as possible—just so the apples 
do not freeze; (2) by maintaining a moist 
atmosphere in the storage room; (3) by 
wrapping the choice fruits in paper. Standard 
oiled apple wraps are satisfactory. 

Kendall, too, should be allowed to stay on 
the tree, until the greenish flesh color is re- 
duced. Otherwise, it will always have the 
flavor of an immature apple. 

Macoun often sets fruit in clusters. It is 
a short-stemmed variety and the apples crowd 
each other off the branches as they increase in 
size. This heavy drop as harvest time ap- 
proaches may be prevented by thinning the 
crop. Thinning should be done as soon as 
possible after the June drop. Late thinning is 
often followed by a heavy drop on the part 
of apples left, since the thinning of apples 
that press against each other allows an apple 
that is left to change its position and throws 
an unwonted strain on the stem when the 
apple is large and heavy. 


—R. A. Van Meter. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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more in the hardy border. It has a long 
season of bloom, not so long as A. fri- 
karti, but it is more reliable. The color is a 
good blue, the individual flowers are of good 
size and the flower heads are large. The plant 
resembles a cineraria in its mode of bloom. 
The old variety King George is still good and 
there are new hybrids from England where 
such plants have been appreciated for years. 
At the Waltham (Mass.) Field Station many 
of these hybrids have been growing and made 
a dazzling display during July and August. 
The flower stalks spring from a tuft of neat 
gray foliage, are stiff and need no staking. 
They do not exceed 18 inches in height. 
Two or three plants grouped together make 
desirable accent points near the front of the 
border and are particularly good for corners. 
Chrysanthemum rubellum proved a decided 
success. It begins to bloom in July and by 
August it is covered with clear pink single 
flowers borne in sprays good for cutting. 
The foliage is neat, bright green and even in 
a rather dry spot the plant continues to 
flower until frost. It is a neat plant that may 
be used in many ways for garden decoration. 
Attractive in the garden but not of much 
use for cutting is chrysanthemum Bronze 
Cushion. It is of the Amelia type and has soft 
yellow flowers tinged with apricot. It can be 
worked into many color combinations in the 
border. 


[' IS strange that Aster amellus is not used 


I also tried chrysanthemum Yellow Amelia | 


and think highly of it. The branches were 


longer and looser than those of the true | 


Amelia, and proved excellent for cutting. The 
color is a clear yellow, with buds and half- 
opened flowers showing some Indian red, the 
individual flowers being of good size. 

Sometimes an old plant becomes attractive 
in a new setting. Such was my experience 
with the globe thistle. I had tried this plant 
(echinops, The Jewel) placing it against a 
background of taller plants but the effect was 
not good and it was discarded. Then one day 
[ journeyed to the top of a high hill in Upton, 
Me., to see a beautiful garden and the first 
thing that caught my eyes was a great clump 
of globe thistles silhouetted against the sky 
and I realized that these flowers do not want 
a close background. Light should play 
through and around them. Now I have a 
clump of globe thistles in full sun and it is 
proving very satisfactory. It is a strong, 
stately plant for accenting corners and has a 
long season of bloom. 

Among the annuals, three stand out as 
better than the average. Calendula Pale 
Moon is lovely. While it is not as dwarf as 
it is claimed, it is very decorative in the hardy 
border. Its pale yellow blossoms blend well 
in every combination —- with the blue of 
perennial cornflowers, the pink of Chrysan- 
themum rubellum or the lavender of Aster 
frikartt. The plants were literally covered 
with blossoms so that there was an abun- 
lance for cutting without destroying the 
garden picture. The faded flowers were 
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GOOD VARIETIES OF OLD FAVORITES — 


Annuals and perennials which have been tested over 
a series of years and found to be highly satisfactory 


clipped each morning and it bloomed until 
frost. 

The little marigold Yellow Pygmy is a 
gem. The seeds were sown outside in May 
and a few plants set along the edge of a hardy 
border. They quickly made mounds of foli- 
age and by August were covered with clear 
yellow blossoms and continued their prodigal 
blooming until frost. Each plant had a spread 
of 12 inches and two or three made a good 
spot of color in the border. They combine 
beautifully with the deep color of ageratum 
Cardinal Mundelein. 

Marigold Limelight behaved well. Soils 
may make a difference in the color of the 
blooms, because mine were a soft, clear yel- 
low, without a touch of the “‘greenish, rather 
dirty tinge’’ someone reported. They spread 
into bushy plants not more than two feet 
high and made a lovely corner with Aster 
frikarti, backed by Veronica subsessilis and 
bordered with viola Jersey Gem and dwarf 
aster Victor. All but the veronica bloomed 
until frost. My only criticism of the marigold 
is that the petals were packed so tightly that 
in damp weather some of the centers turned 
brown. 

In the rock garden Penstemon hirsutus 
(P. pubescens) is a good plant. It has not 
the clear blue color of the western penste- 


mons but it can be depended upon to appear 
each Spring and clothe its slope with a 
shower of pale tubular flowers shaded with 
lavender. My plants came from the North 
country, so they are perfectly hardy. It grows 
about eight inches high, sometimes blooms a 
second time and does not spread. 

Last year I tried P. crandalli and had two 
or three blooms of a lovely clear blue. It 
made a good growth during the Summer and 
I hope for a better showing of flowers. This, 
too, came from the North. 

Anyone who is tired of keeping /beris 
sempervirens within bounds in the rock gar- 
den and is discouraged by the burning of the 
foliage in early Spring should try /. saxatilis. 
It is only an inch or two high, its branches 
are clothed with fat little leaves and it spreads 
slowly into a broad mass covered with white 
flowers in May. After two Winters I can re- 
port that its foliage does not burn, a small 
evergreen branch sufficing to protect it. 

With me, the larger bergenias (formerly 
listed as saxifrages), Bergenia cordifolia and 
B. crassifolia, only bloom the year I buy 
them. The plants continue to live but each 
Spring are sorry-looking specimens, with 
wind-torn, ragged leaves. The only garden 
in which I ever saw them do well was one 
shaded by tall trees. I think they need such 





Globe thistles are very attractive if given the right setting. 
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protection. On the other hand, the encrusted 
saxifrages increase so fast that one is hard put 
to find new homes for the offspring. They 
do particularly well on a slope shaded in the 
afternoon by high branches. The soil is a 
good compost with plenty of lime and each 
Spring it is top-dressed with fine crushed 
stone with a sprinkling of complete fertilizer. 
The plants are watered in dry weather. The 
slope is beautiful at blooming time, with 
light sprays of pink, white and creamy blos- 
soms which last for several weeks. Saxifrages 
do not want to be smothered with the thick 
foliage of other plants such as aubretias and 
arabis and should be placed by themselves 
among the rocks. They do not object to the 
slender branches of Campanula cespitosa (C. 
pusilla) which threads its way among the 
rosettes and blooms later. The soil here seems 
to be just what that campanula likes. I have 
often transplanted it to what I thought better 
places but it never ramps as it does in this 
crowded spot. 

Veronica incana rosea was a disappoint- 
ment and much inferior to the blue V. incana 
which is so decorative. The foliage of V. 1. 


rosea showed little gray in it and the flower 
stalks were too tall. It seemed not as good as 
a dwarf variety of V. spicata rosea which I 
already had in the garden. 

—aAnne M. Burke. 
North Easton, Mass. 


Butterfly-Weed Pods Decorative 


ONTRIBUTORS during past months 
have called attention to many interest- 
ing decorative materials but no one has men- 
tioned one we have been enjoying for many 
months, the seed pods of Asclepias tuberosa. 
They were cut in September just as the pods 
began to open. So that the arrangement 
would be natural the stems were cut with 
several branches and with several fully- 
formed pods on each. These were taken into 
the house at once and placed in a slender vase 
near a window where the pods soon burst 
fully open. 

We brought these pods into the house 
merely as an experiment with no idea they 
would last so very long but at the end of 
January they were just as attractive as when 











An Economical Cut Flower 





This picture was made after the arrangement which it shows had 
been standing for fully six weeks. The flowers are those known in 
the trade as heather. Actually they are the species of heath known to 
botanists as Erica melanthera. Great quantities of these pinkish- 
lavender flowers are grown in California and sent to the East. They 
are not expensive in the beginning and when one remembers the 
length of time they may be depended upon to remain in good 
condition, they may well be considered as the most economical cut 
flower which can be purchased. The arrangement is worthy of notice. 
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first opened and remained so for many weeks. 
The seed wings of this plant are made up of 
many tendril-like strands of silky floss each 
subtending a brown seed and all lightly at- 
tached to the seed pod. When fully open they 
form a fleecy mass with an everchanging 
satiny sheen under either natural or artificial 
light. 

Their attractiveness and long-keeping 
qualities as an everlasting give an added divi- 
dend from this excellent plant, already well 
appreciated as a brilliant and long-flowering 
garden perennial and cut flower. 

—Elmer C. Purdy. 
Ukiah, Cal. 


Advice on Making Scrapbooks 


EVERAL times reference to the making 
of scrapbooks has been made in Horti- 
culture. Having made about 50 of them, of 
many shapes and sizes, I may be able to offer 
a few helpful suggestions. 

No set of books can be more helpful, more 
easily referred to and more precious to a 
gardener than those which have been made 
by him or herself. 

They require learning the names of nursery- 
men and trips to garden centers and public 
libraries, and notes are added from every- 
where. Then, one day comes the realization 
that in half an hour or less one can go 
through a book for which it has taken years 
to gather material. Plants are no longer bad 
names to pronounce but have become friends 
and one even knows the relatives. It is fun 
plus work and not all effort. 

A colored picture from a catalogue is well 
worth an art sheet of a blending or contrast- 
ing color. Overcrowding pages detracts too 
much and odd-sized books are good enough 
if only wanted to cover all subjects. Even 
then, it is well to keep each separate and 
index the whole. 

Plain and ruled refill sheets with black 
three-ring looseleaf binders give excellent re- 
sults. Sheets on any subject can be quickly 
transferred to the club day book for a talk 
and later put back into their own. 

Leather bound books are also obtainable 
if one wants to pay the price. A paper punch 
takes care of all materials given out at lec- 
tures and without crumpling they are imme- 
diately put in their proper place and are 
neatly taken care of. Pages from catalogues 
or magazines which are wanted for the re- 
verse page are also carefully punched and 
so saved. 

Lecture notes are more attractive and inter- 
esting when illustrated with flower pictures. 
It is also nice to have a snapshot or magazine 
picture of each speaker and interesting notes 
on his or her hobbies. Paste or write in poems 
on suitable subjects and later make a book 
having them grouped by seasons or flowers. 

—XMrs. R. L. Ross. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 


Across the bleak, snow-powdered hills 
The shrill winds surge and sing 
Their melancholy tune, so like 
A giant fiddlestring; 
They seek me out this stormy night, 
And find my fire burning bright 
Whereby I sit and plan and dream 
Of tulips in the Spring. 

—Mildred S. Ferguson. 
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Very satisfactory seedlings may be started 
in the house, if given the proper care. 
There are several annuals and perennials that 
are best treated as annuals which require from 
three to six months to bloom. To obtain a 
full flowering season out-of-doors the seeds 
should be started in the house, so that one 
may have strong, well-developed plants ready 
to set outside after danger of frost is over. 
A few of the more common sorts handled 
in this way are ageratums, antirrhinums, 
annual carnations, dahlias, nicotianas, salpi- 
glossis, salvias, scabiosas, sweet peas and ver- 
benas. Petunias, especially the beautiful dou- 
ble varieties, should also be started indoors if 
early blooms are desired. Among the true 
perennials which, if started now, will bloom 
this Fall are delphiniums, Shasta daisies, gail- 
lardias, lupins and hardy chrysanthemums. 

Also, one should always purchase the best 
seeds obtainable. The difference between the 
purchase price of the best and cheapest is 
slight and both must be given the same 
amount of fertilizer, water and care—but 
what a difference there is in results! A much 
higher percentage of the best seed germinates. 
They are true to variety and one is more 
certain to obtain seeds of the new and im- 
proved strains. As a reward, the garden will 
bloom with flowers of which we can be 
proud, whereas time and attention devoted 
to cheap seed will be largely, if not entirely, 
wasted. 

Flower pots, cigar boxes or any other con- 
venient receptacle may be used as long as 
proper drainage is provided. I use wooden 
boxes at least three inches deep for most of 
my seed. Holes or cracks for drainage may be 
covered with pieces of broken flower pots to 
prevent a loss of the soil. Old boxes and pots 
should be thoroughly cleaned before filling 
with dirt. 

A layer of coarse peat moss should be 
placed in the bottom of the box or pot. This 
aids greatly in the retention of moisture. 
The box should then be filled with moist soil 
to within an inch of the top. It should be 
level to maintain uniform moisture condi- 
tions over the entire surface. I use ordinary 
garden soil from which the stones have been 
removed with, perhaps, the addition of sifted 
peat moss and sand. One should never use 
any fertilizer at this time, as it is not neces- 
sary and may destroy the first tiny roots. 
Enough food is stored in each seed to enable 
the plant to grow until it can obtain its own 
nourishment from the soil. As a final step a 
very thin layer of sand or finely-sifted peat 
moss should be spread over this. I prefer the 
latter, as it is sterile and does not dry out as 
quickly as sand. 

The seeds may be sown in rows or broad- 
cast. If planted in rows, it is easier to stir the 


| IS not necessary to own a greenhouse. 
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“A radio broadcast by Mr. Kenneth W. Hough- 
ton of Dedham, Mass., over Station WEEI, at 9:00 
a.m., Saturday, February 15, under the auspices 
0! the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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GIVING THE GARDEN AN EARLY START*— 


Much time may be saved by sowing seeds of certain 
flowering plants in boxes of soil indoors this month 


soil around them. A spoonful of fine sand 
mixed with smail seeds will aid in distribu- 
ting them thinly and evenly. 

Small seeds such as those of ageratum, an- 
tirrhinum, salpiglossis and petunias should 
never be covered. They may be pressed lightly 
into the soil if desired. I have found that, if 
the soil is already moist, gently spraying with 
water after the seeds are sown will cover 
them with all the dirt necessary. 

Larger seeds, as scabiosas and calendulas, 
may be given a light covering. Lupins, sweet 
peas, heavenly blue morning glories and other 
seeds with hard coatings should be chipped in 
order that the moisture may penetrate their 
shells more readily. Soaking for 24 to 48 
hours in hot—not boiling—water will also 
accomplish the same result. 

A packet of seeds should be divided into at 
least two parts and sown at different times. 
This will ensure a second attempt if the first 
planting fails. Seeds sometime fail to germi- 
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Starting seeds in boxes. 


nate for some unknown reason. It may be 
lack of moisture or incorrect temperature. 
Ants may also carry away small seeds. Unless 
one is very familiar with the appearance of 
the different seedlings, it is wise to label each 
Variety. 

After the seed has been sown the soil must 
never be allowed to dry out. It should be kept 
moist but not soggy. If pots are used, it is 
easy to keep them moist. Set the pots up to 
their rims in water and let the moisture soak 
up from the bottom. It is more difficult to do 
this with flats, unless a bath tub or kitchen 
sink is available. If watering must be done 
from the top, it must be done carefully, using 
a fine spray. If one is not painstaking the seed 
may be washed to the sides and corners of the 
box and, perhaps, lost. 

Over the top of the pot or flat a piece of 
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clean glass should be placed and raised 
slightly at one end to admit fresh air. This 
glass aids in conserving moisture. Since most 
seeds germinate better in the dark, a news- 
paper may be put over the glass. A good 
average temperature for germination is 60 to 
70 degrees Fahrenheit. From one to four 
weeks, depending upon the sort, will usually 
elapse before the seeds start. As soon as the 
cotyledons (first or seed leaves) appear above 
ground the flats should be brought into the 
light and gradually exposed to the sun. 

One of the most serious difficulties en- 
countered in raising seedlings is damping-off. 
This is caused by fungi which attack young 
seedlings at the ground level, causing the 
stems to rot away until they can no longer 
provide support for the little plants. Some 
seed houses treat certain seeds with red copper 
oxide or like preparations as a preventive. 
The value, however, it doubtful, although it 
saves some of the seedlings from damping-off 
before they emerge from the soil. 

Soil may be sterilized indoors by steam or 
hot water. Some authorities advocate baking 
small amounts of dirt in the oven. However, 
if the temperature remains about 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit for any length of time the bacteria 
which are necessary for plant life will also be 
destroyed. 

One method of control recommended by 
the New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station is to spray the soil with a solution of 
three ounces of red copper oxide in one gal- 
lon of water. This is sprayed on the soil as 
soon as the seed has been sown. Subsequent 
applications should be made every week or 
ten days until the seedlings have passed the 
danger stage, usually after the true or char- 
acteristic leaves have formed. 

Personally, I believe that if the seed is 
sown thinly, the soil kept moist and the 
young seedlings grown in a cool temperature 
and with plenty of fresh air, one will not 
have much difficulty with damping-off. 

If one wishes seedlings to grow into 
strong, sturdy plants, it is necessary that they 
receive the maximum amount of light. Win- 
dows, two together if possible, facing toward 
the South are best. In this way the little seed- 
lings will have several hours of sunlight. The 
boxes should be kept as close to the windows 
as possible. It is the natural tendency of all 
plants to grow toward light. Consequently, 
flats must be turned every day if straight, 
stocky, well-shaped plants are desired. 

When the seedlings are tiny and the sun, 
shining through the windows is very hot, a 
piece of wax paper may be placed over them. 
This allows the light to pass through and yet 
keeps the strong rays of the sun from drying 
out the soil too rapidly. It is also an excellent 
help if one is to be away from home during 
mid-day. It is rather discouraging to leave 
home in the morning, when it is cloudy, only 
to have the hot sun break through the clouds 
at noon when it is too late to protect the 
seedlings. 

Especially in their early stages, seedlings 








should not be watered at night. They should 
be watered in the morning and, if necessary, 
again in the afternoon. While they are small 
it is wise to take the flats away from the 
windows on cold, windy nights or to put 
newspapers between the boxes and the win- 
dow panes. 

Most seedlings should be transplanted as 
soon as they can be handled easily. Generally 
speaking, this is done when the second and 
third true leaves have formed. In this way 
there is less check to the growth of the plants. 
A richer mixture of soil may be used for 
transplanting, although I use the same soil as 
I use for sowing the seeds. If any fertilizer is 
necessary, the application should be made 
after the plants have become re-established. 

I use a fairly deep flat (four to five inches) 
when transplanting, as the plants stay in this 
box until ready to set out into the garden. 
Drainage must be provided in the same man- 
ner as in the boxes used for seed sowing. The 
day before the transplanting the flats should 


carefully and thoroughly. Unless the day is 
cloudy, it is best to set the plants in a cool 
place and shade from the sun. The little 
plants also need as much fresh air as possible. 
I open my windows at the top a couple of 
inches early in the morning and again during 
the warmest part of the day, the length of 
time depending upon the outside temperature. 
However, the wind must not blow directly 
onto the plants. 

If seedlings become spindling or drawn, 
my suggestion is to grow them in a cooler 
temperature and reduce the amount of water. 
One may also pinch the plants back to three 
or four leaves. This induces branching and 
makes stockier plants. 


Echium, Plant of Many Colors 


HE several ill-defined annual species of 
echium (vipers-bugloss) have evidently 
become mixed in cultivation with the result 
that it is possible now to buy seeds which will 





The starting of plants has been greatly simplified by means of a new device 
made of heavy paper trays set in waterproof boxes. The trays are filled with 
sand and water is applied from below, being poured into the box as needed. 
Damping-off is greatly reduced and transplanting is made much easier. 


be cleaned, filled with soil and well watered. 
The seedlings should also be watered in order 
that their stems may be filled with enough 
moisture to enable them to withstand the 
shock of transplanting. 

When ready to begin, the seedlings should 
be taken out of the boxes in clumps with a 
small stick. One must be very careful not to 
break the small feeding roots or fragile stems. 
Then they should be set from one to three 
inches apart, depending upon the kind and 
the length of time they must remain in the 
boxes. In transplanting, the plants should be 
set a little deeper than in the original flat. 
The hole should also be large enough to take 
the roots without crowding. I use my finger 
but one can use a stick, pencil or dibble. The 
dirt must be pressed firmly around the seed- 
lings. This is one of the most important steps 
in transplanting, as the roots must be in con- 
tact with the soil. 

After the flat is filled it should be watered 


produce white, red, blue, purple, and mauve 
colored flowers all from the same packet. 
When well grown, these mixtures produce 
bushy, symmetrical plants some two feet high 
and with spray-like outer branches, which are 
literally covered with bell-shaped flowers. 

Results of this kind may not be expected, 
however, if echium is planted in locations 
where the soil is rich and moist. Under such 
conditions, which are ideal for the growth of 
other plants, echium will grow coarse and 
show but few, often poorly colored, flowers. 
The plant is really most at home when given 
dry, well drained places with the soil some- 
what on the poor side. 

Thus, echium can be used as a late Summer 
ground cover on banks or in other difficult 
locations. The seeds may be started indoors 
and the general handling made much the same 
as that for most other annuals but usually 
they are planted directly into the soil where 
they are to flower. 
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Lily Seed Without Pollen? 


HERE is a popular report that in some 

lilies, such as Lilium regale, it is possible 
to produce seed merely by the mechanical 
stimulation of the stigma. So far, in the 
writer's experience, no known authority has 
been credited with sponsoring the story. 

However, it seemed worth while to make 
a preliminary test to determine what results 
are actually obtained in controlled mechani- 
cal stimulation. Regal lilies in a gauze-cov- 
ered cage were used and, although the likeli- 
hood of pollination by insects was little, the 
flowers were emasculated early and the stig- 
mas protected by means of a gelatin capsule 
before and after treatment. When the stigmas 
were ready for pollination, ten were wounded 
as follows: The surface of four were 
rubbed with the finger; two lightly scraped; 
four vigorously scraped, with some cuts at 
right angles to the surface in one and removal 
of a little of the surface in another. Twelve 
other stigmas were brushed with a clean 
camel’s hair brush. No capsules formed in 
any case, with the exception of one small one 
on one of those stigmas which were brushed. 
This capsule contained chaff and ten small 
thickened ‘‘seeds.’” None of them germinated, 
however. It seems likely that the stimulation 
resulting in the production of this one small 
capsule was due to some other factor than 
the brushing. Possibly, a few grains of pollen 
were caught in handling the brush in a mass 
of blooming plants. The results of this test 
seem to indicate that no viable seeds are pro- 
duced merely by rubbing the stigmas without 
the use of pollen. 


—Norma E. Pfeiffer. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Lasting Bouquets for Winter 


OUQUETS that require little or no 

attention are always appreciated through 
the Winter months. Here are some suggested 
recipes for gay bouquets of the Winter 
season: 

Honesty or lunaria in a pewter vase. 

Plumes of a wild marsh grass, known as 
“‘foxtails,”"” in a wide-mouthed, clear glass 
bowl in close association with a basket of 
apples and grapes. 

Feathery grass, in tones of gray, in an 
amber-colored wine bottle. 

Bittersweet in a burnished copper bowl. 

Japanese lanterns in an_ earthenware 
pitcher. 

Straw flowers in a simple pottery bow! of 
turquoise, dull green or orange. 

Globe amaranth and pachysandra in a 
dark red bow! for the breakfast table. 

Rabbit tail grass in a narrow silver vase 
for the writing desk. 

Silver cedar, berry-decked, in a dull blue 
pot for the library table. 

Pine boughs, bittersweet, Wintercreeper 
and Japanese barberry in a wrought iron 
stand for the living room or sun porch. 

Boxwood, Vinca minor foliage and bit- 
tersweet in a brass jar for the guest room. 

Dried mountain spray, holodiscus, in a 
large black vase. 

—Claire Norton. 


Silver Plume, Colo. 
















WAS gratified when I read a notice to the 
effect that Mr. Francis A. Bartlett had 
been awarded a gold medal by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. It was my pleas- 
ure to spend a day last 
Summer with Mr. Bart- 
lett on the grounds sur- 
rounding his residence 
and laboratory near 
Stamford, Conn. At the 
end of the day I felt as 
though I had taken an 
intensive course in the 
care of trees. 

Mr. Bartlett is an un- 
usual sort of business 
man. He spends a great 
amount of money in re- 
search but the results are 
given freely to all those 
who may be interested, 
including his competitors. 
Because of his generosity 
and his diligence he has 
done much to raise the 
standard of tree surgery, and to increase our 
knowledge as to the needs of both orna- 
mental and fruit trees. 

Mr. Bartlett is a native New Englander, 
born in Belchertown, Mass., in 1882. He was 
graduated from what is now the Massachu- 
setts State College in 1905 and in 1909 
began laying the foundation of the F. A. 
Bartlett Tree Expert Company. The Bartlett 
School of Tree Surgery was founded in 1923 
and is still training dendricians. Mr. Bartlett 
was one of the founders of the National 
Shade Tree Conference and established the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratory in 1927, 
gathering together a staff of entomological, 
physiological and pathological workers un- 
der the direction of Dr. E. P. Felt, one-time 
state entomologist of New York. 

The past 30 years has witnessed a remark- 
able advance in the care of shade and orchard 
trees. The crude methods of the olden days 
have given way to modern operations in- 
volving the use of costly power sprayers, 
electric drills, applications of materials to 
prevent rather than control the ravages of 
insect and fungus invaders. Mr. Bartlett has 
been and continues to be an active and in- 
spiring leader in all of this work. 


N A recent trip to Florida I made cer- 
tain that I would see all of the most 
outstanding horticultural beauties of the state 
by first purchasing a copy of E. I. Farring- 
ton’s book, ““The Gardener’s Travel Book”’ 
and before I was half way through the trip 
[ found I had seen more of the beauties of 
Florida than others had seen who had made 
siX Or even more trips to the state. 

First I turned to the Florida section of the 
book and marked all the things that I wanted 
to see. Then I took out the road map of 
Florida and marked the locations of these 
points of interest on the map. It was then an 





Mr. F. A. 


easy matter to draw a pencil route line con- 
necting these points over good roads. 
This route took us through Gainesville, 
the first really beautiful Florida city we en- 
countered. 


HE book mentioned 

the Seminole County 
Park, where the oldest 
and largest cypress tree in 
the United States is 
growing, and we swung 
over to Sanford to see it 
and, incidentally, a two- 
acre slat house containing 
almost a million azaleas. 

Then, passing through 
Orlando, we strolled 
through the Mead Botan- 
ical Gardens and The 
Kraft Memorial Azalea 
Gardens. 

From Orlando to Lake 
Wales is but a short jour- 
ney. There we saw the 
Bok tower, a veritable symphony, musically, 
architecturally and horticulturally speaking. 
Near Lake Wales are the Cypress Gardens, in 
themselves a horticultural poem and rhap- 
sody. Anyone who has seen them will say 
a tendency to superlatives can hardly be 
avoided. At least, that is my feeling. 


Bartlett. 








“*The Gardener's Travel Book’’ mentioned 
Highland Hammock State Park as containing 
1,500 acres of botanical gardens and a short 
40-mile trip to Sebring took us there, where 
we found a veritable nature lover's dream of 
paradise. A trip to Florida without seeing 
Highland Hammock State Park can be con- 
sidered very incomplete. 


ECAUSE the travel book mentions the 
South Florida Experiment Station at 
Belle Glade and extensive truck farming 
around Lake Okeechobee I made a detour 
from Palm Beach around the southern end 
of Lake Okeechobee to view this section. I 
passed to the west of the lake and came back 
to the Atlantic Coast passing northward to 
Vero Beach where McKee’s Jungle Gardens 
are located. Among many other things to be 
seen here is the largest collection of water 
lilies growing out-of-doors in America. 
Thence northward along the Atlantic 
Ocean stopping at Daytona and St. Augus- 
tine, where we made a short side trip to 
Palatka, where the Ravine Gardens are lo- 
cated, with 85 acres and several hundred 
thousand sub-tropical plants and shrubs. 
Back then to St. Augustine and North to 
Jacksonville to view the Oriental Gardens 
and along the highways of Jacksonville to 
admire the dogwood in full bloom in 
February— indeed a gorgeous picture. 


© Cypresses, palms and banana plants in the 
Florida Cypress Gardens at Winter Haven. 
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Garden in Beverly Farms, Mass. 

PPROPRIATE to the style of an “‘early Republic’ garden 

in Beverly Farms, Mass., is this cast iron statue of Nellie ‘ 

Custis, found in a Boston antique shop and restored to its ‘ 

original coloring. It is placed in front of an old-style lattice : 

fence, ornamented with wooden spikes and covered with | y 

Heavenly Blue morning glories. The garden has clipped ever- | 

° ° ° | a 

greens and blue and pink annuals including blue ageratum. : 
Arthur A. and Sidney N. Shurcliff were the landscape architects. | 

| a 

b 
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Flickers Tapping on Tin 


EAR EDITOR—In the July 15, 1940, 
issue of Horticulture, an article ap- 
peared about the tapping of woodpeckers on 
metal eaves. I have had the same experience, 
in a way. With me, a flicker called his mate 
by tapping on a metal plate that covered a 
defect in a tree. He also came to the tin roof 
of a bay window. This is a well-known habit 
of the family and I have been very much 
interested in this demonstration of intelli- 
gence by the flickers in making their tapping 
carry further by using the tin as a medium. 
Perhaps, in Michigan there are not many 


flickers. —L. du P. Ford. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Discarded Christmas Trees 
EAR EDITOR—May I congratulate 


you on your fine article in the January 
1 number of Horticulture in defense of the 
Christmas tree? I have felt strongly on this 
subject for years. When my son was growing 
up we made it an annual task to go through 
vacant lots and gather the trees discarded by 
our neighbors, and cut them up to mulch 
our flower borders. 

This year the mayor of Lakewood, Ohio, 
announced in the newspapers that his collec- 
tion department would pick up all such un- 
wanted trees and the community would 
enjoy a huge bonfire and celebration. As a 
gardener I look upon that as a waste of good 
material but it is certainly preferable to see- 
ing the ‘‘noble’’ trees in backyards and vacant 


lots for months. —Anne Q. Monson. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Naphthalene for Cutworms 


EAR EDITOR—Noticing an inquiry 
in ‘‘Answers to Readers’ Questions’’ in 
the January 15 issue of Horticulture regard- 
ing cutworms, I wish to pass on a bit of 
information. Every Autumn when I put on 
the Winter mulch I scatter naphthalene flakes 
over the frozen soil. They are dug under in 
the Spring and no cutworm will remain in 
the soil so treated. The flakes can also be 
applied in the Spring but then there are too 
many other things to do. 

This tip was given me many years ago by 
the head gardener at Bleinheim Castle in 
England. My garden was infested with cut- 
worms from the surrounding fields and 
woods and in spite of frequent applications 
of poison baits, I was always losing prized 
plants. Since using the naphthalene flakes 
yearly I have not seen a cutworm. My 
friends have had the same results. We all 
agree that the Autumn application is more 
efficacious than a Spring one. 

I often found great nests or mats of them 
among the leaves when poking about the 
beginning of April. This made me change 
from leaves to salt hay as a mulch and to 
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carefully remove all the leaves from the beds, 
especially among iris and chrysanthemums 
before mulching with salt hay. This also 
helped somewhat, but the naphthalene flakes 
““did the trick.” 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 


—NMarian Sawyer. 


Misses Primulinus Gladioli 


EAR EDITOR—What has become of 

the primulinus hybrid gladioli? I vis- 

ited many flower shows last year and very 

few contained these graceful, dainty varieties 

that lend themselves so well to home decora- 

tion. For the border they are indispensable. 

To be sure, the large-flowered types have 

their place but few homes are large enough 
for spikes four to five feet tall. 

The small gladioli have a much larger 
range of color as well as grace. Primulinus 
gladioli can also be used with other flowers 
to better advantage. Personally, I hope the 
hybridizers will forget the “‘big pumpkin’’ 
and strive for more of the small type on the 
order of maid-of-the mist from the Victoria 
Falls region of Africa. This beautiful canary 
yellow flower should be in every garden and 
can even be used in the rock garden. 


—B. Hammond Tracy. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Four-O’clocks and Zinnias 
EAR EDITOR—For the last few years 
I have had a bed of white and yellow 
four-o'clocks arranged aiternately and, com- 
mon and old-fashioned as they are, they are 
very much admired for their bushy growth, 
their rich green leaves, charming flowers and 
their elusive fragrance. They are especially 
nice for an evening garden. I know of no 
other flowers on which the early morning 


dew forms such a delicate and exquisite pat- 
tern. They have their limitations, but they 
need no coddling, they are very neat in 
growth, and if used in masses are invaluable 
for filling in large spaces effectively and 
cheaply. 

I noticed in the January 1 issue of Horti- 
culture that the garden club women’s report 
on the David Burpee zinnia was not too 
favorable. I tried them and after their tops 
had been eaten off by rabbits two or three 
times—being eaten off once too often after I 
dusted the plants with arsenate of lead—tthey 
came along very late but were excellent. I 
thought they were the most attractive of all 
the zinnias I have ever raised. 

—Robert W. Friedel. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Poison Ivy “Preventive” 


EAR EDITOR—For the benefit of 
sufferers from poison ivy I should like 

to state my experience with the sodium 
perborate preparation mentioned in the 
February 1 issue of Horticulture. Last Fall 
I acted as a voluntary ‘‘guinea pig”’ in a trial 
of this much-heralded remedy. Having had 
many an uncomfortable time after involun- 
tary contact with this vicious plant I took 
particular pains to apply a good coat of the 
ointment. Fortunately, I used only my left 
hand as I carefully pulled a young plant from 
a tree trunk. For more than two weeks I had 
a great crop of painful blisters between the 
fingers and around the wrist. Earlier in the 
season I had stopped an infection with the 
juice of jewel-weed but, alas, this time the 
stems of jewel-weed were dry. Two other 
“guinea pigs’ I know of experienced the 
same result, but not to the same extent as I. 


—Henry E. Downer. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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American Seeds for British Soil 


NGLAND faces a serious shortage in vegetable seeds. Therefore an appeal is being 
made for seeds and for money with which to buy seeds, through an agency set up 

for that purpose, in New York City. The plan was conceived by Lady Tweedsmuir, 
who wrote Mrs. Alfred Watt, founder of the English Women’s Institutes, who is now 
in the United States, pointing out that seeds will be badly needed in March and April. 
Mr. Donald Neville-Willing, president of the British Sailors Book and Relief 
Society, is in charge of the work and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is acting as sponsor. 
The National Federation of Women’s Institutes of England and Wales has under- 
taken the distribution of the seeds to the countrywomen of England under the direc- 


Although seeds are acceptable, contributions of money are preferred at this time, as 
some seeds, like those of broad beans, particularly desired, are not available here. The 
seeds most needed in England this Spring are those of peas, scarlet runner beans, 
French beans, broad beans, carrots, and onions. 

Paper is also likely to be difficult to obtain this year and when seeds are sent, it is 
desirable to have them in one-half-pint and one-half-ounce packets to facilitate dis- 


All contributions should be made to the American Seeds for British Soil, at 18 East 
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GARDEN PESTS WHICH WORK UNSEEN — 


Scale insects often do much damage but can be 
controlled if the proper spray is applied in time 


ANY home gardeners fail to realize 

M the subtle way in which unhindered 

colonies of plant scales increase. 

Often no notice is taken of these suckers of 

plant sap until the stems of some favorite 
plant have been completely encrusted. 

One practical step toward cleaning up such 
neglected scale infestations is to prune off the 
thoroughly encrusted branches. In the case of 
lilacs, for instance, such branches are prob- 
ably beyond recovery anyhow and are best 
replaced by new bottom shoots induced by 
pruning. Sometimes, if the plants are of little 


or no value, it is better to remove them 
entirely. Upon making replacement, it is im- 
portant that the new plants be free of scale. 
This applies to mugho pines and all varieties 
and forms of evergreen euonymus. 

Another practical step in the fight against 
scale insects, or any other pests, for that 
matter, is to make sure that cultural condi- 
tions are suitable. Any infested plant can be 
pulled down faster if it is also forced to 
struggle against an unfavorable environment. 

Even under the best of conditions, scales 
may be brought into the garden at certain 
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times of the year on the feet of birds or by 
larger insects. 

Spraying to control scale insects should 
start with the definite identification of both 
the insect and the plant which it is attacking. 
Knowledge of what insect is present will 
determine the timing of the spray application 
to permit assault upon the pest at a vulner- 
able stage of its life cycle. Exact identification 
of the host plant will make for the choice of 
insecticide which will not injure plant tissues 
but will check the spread of the insect. In case 
of doubt about how to plan a spraying pro- 
gram, practical information of local value 
can always be obtained from nearby state 
experiment station entomologists, tree experts 
and the manufacturers of insecticides. 

The scale insects are not all alike as to 
states in which they pass the Winter. Some of 
them, such as oyster shell scale, the pine leaf 
scale, scurfy scale or rose scale, winter-over 
in the form of eggs clustered beneath the 
body of the mother insect. 


LTHOUGH these eggs can be killed if 
thoroughly wetted with dormant oil, 
lime sulphur or other sprays known to be 
effective, the hard coating of the adult scale 
sometimes makes the procedure a difficult 
one. Even where not completely effective, 
dormant spraying is considered to be a vital 
phase of the control program. In this, as in 
all scale spraying, high pressure is essential. 

These eggs hatch about June 1. Then en- 
sue varying short periods when the as yet 
unprotected young insect may be attacked by 
contact insecticides. 

The timing for these sprays is a matter for 
local determination, although in cases of 
doubt the application of a Summer spray at 
ten-day intervals for several weeks should 
prove beneficial. If plants are sprayed fre- 
quently for the control of other more active 
pests, the crawling stage of scales usually is 
controlled automatically. 

Other scale insects winter-over in other 
stages. The once-dreaded San José scale is 
partly grown in its dormant state. Only fer- 
tilized females of the terrapin scale come 
through the Winter to bear live young about 
June 1. The females of the cottony maple 
scale mature in the Spring and lay large 
numbers of eggs invested in a cotton-like 
substance. On soft maples, these masses can 
be attacked with dormant oil, but on hard 
maples it is prudent to try to kill the young 
in Summer, when they are on the under 
surfaces of the leaves. 


HE European elm scale can be attacked 

successfully with dormant sprays, for the 
insects pass the Winter in the form of 
motionless nymphs. A dormant oil spray has 
also given control of the juniper scale, which 
winters-over as insects nearly full grown. 
Contact sprays in Summer have also proved 
effective against the young of the juniper 
scale. 
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GUARANTEED TO BENEFIT ANY LIVING PLANT 





pal Dinot 


A new, scientifically perfected plant food that will greatly increase the 
beauty, the growth, and the health of every type of plant in any kind of soil! 


Whether you own a huge garden “showplace” or a single potted geranium—whether you plant for 


pleasure or grow for profit—whether you are a widely famed professional or just a humble amateur—you 
will find PLANT DINNER your greatest single aid to better gardening. 
Here are some typical results that have been obtained—that you can obtain with this remarkable 


product of modern science: 


FLOWERS —including asters, marigolds, 
pansies, zinnias, iris, gladioli, coleus, chrys- 
anthemum, delphinium, begonia, coreopsis, 
roses, verbena, cosmos, sweet William, and 
dozens of other varieties — have demon- 
strated an average 45% improvement over 
plain watering when treated with PLANT 
DINNER! 


GRASS responds almost magically to 
PLANT DINNER. By actual test, lawns 
treated with PLANT DINNER average 65% 
better than untreated lawns, with drought- 
resisting roots more than longer. Use 
PLANT DINNER on established or new 
areas. You will not only get greener, 
thicker, stronger lawns in much less time, 
but you will also get more grass from the 
same amount of seed. 


HOUSE PLANTS —deprived of the 
nourishing elements of out-of-doors sun- 
light, soil, and air, flourish magnificently 
under PLANT DINNER treatment. 


VEGETABLES —corn, tomatoes, limas, 
beans, lettuce, cabbage, and others respond 
to PLANT DINNER with yields as high as 
50% greater. 


HARDWOODS —of all varieties, such as 
taxas, box, azalea, juniper, arbor vitae, and 
retinospera, have shown this startling re- 
sponse to PLANT DINNER feeding — 60% 
superiority over rain watering, 50% over 
plain watering, and 35% better growth 
than any of the four most popular nutrients 
now on the market plus fertilizer! 


Why Plant Dinner Gets Results 


PLANT DINNER is unlike any other product 
you have ever used for similar purposes. 
PLANT DINNER contains 19 ingredients 
essential to plant life and plant health. It 
contains nitrates, phosphates, copper, potas- 
sium, zinc, iron, sulphur, boron, calcium, 
magnesium, manganese, and ammonium— 
precious elements frequently missing in 
even the best of soils. It contains the most 
effective growth hormones — naphthalenea- 
cetic acid and indolebutyric acid. It con- 
tains not only Vitamin Bi but four other 
vitamins indispensable to plant vitality. It 
contains Filtrate Factor, a new vitamin of 
electric effect on plant health and growth. 
PLANT DINNER should not be confused with 
ordinary fertilizers—it is a scientific prepa- 
ration, compounded by registered pharma- 
cists and skilled chemists, to do its job 
better than any other similar product on 
the market today. 


Concentrated —A Little Bit 
Goes A Long Way 


Unlike common fertilizers, PLANT DINNER 
comes in small packages because it is a 
concentrated food. One ounce mixed with 
plain water makes more than eight gallons 
of complete plant-growing solution! Highly 
soluble, PLANT DINNER dissolves quickly 
in water, soaks down to the roots and is 
promptly absorbed. Results come with as- 
tonishing rapidity. Made of the purest 
chemicals, PLANT DINNER cannot “burn’”’ 
even the most delicate of plants or blooms. 


Visit your nearest PLANT DINNER dealer: 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

Stumpp & Walter Co., 132-138 Church St. 

Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt St. 

Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., 618 Madison Ave. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Church & Barclay Sts. 

Carl Giessler, Inc., 202 E. 58th St. 
Bloomingdale’s Dept. Store, 59th St. & Lexington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 1306 Spring Garden St. 
Michell’s Seed House, 516-518 Market St. 
Gimbel’s Department Store, 9th and Market Sts. 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co., 513 Commerce St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Cadwell & Jones, Inc., 1084-1086 Main St. 

Wise Smith Co., 915-39 Main St. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Frank 8. Platt Co., 446 State St. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Thomas Grey Co., 16 S. Market St. 
S. S. Pennock Co., 439 Tremont St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

J. Manns Seed Co., Forrest and Euson Aves. 
Hutzler Brothers Co. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

W. E. Barrett Co., 15-17 Jackson St. 


TRENTON, N. J. 

Satterthwaite’s Seed Store, 16 North Warren St. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Queen City Seed Co., 616 Wash- 
ington St. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


F. H. Eberling Seed Co., 219 
Warren St. 









WILLIAM H. RORER, Inc., Dept. R 
254 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Check one: 





{) I want to try PLANT DINNER and see it work. Enclosed find 75c for economical 
six-ounce package, enough for 384 pints of complete plant food solution. 


(JI prefer to start with the’\1 34 ounce package for which I enclose 25c. 
(Send ein, stamps, check, or postal money order.) 
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Manufactured By A Firm 
Known To The cal 
Profession Since 1910 


PLANT DINNER is manufactured by Wm. 
H. Rorer, Inc., a company that has been 
making drugs for doctor, and hospital use 
for more than thirty years. That is your 
assurance of absolute reliability. Further- 
more, PLANT DINNER has been double 
checked by consultations with U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials, technical 
experts in agricultural colleges, and horti- 
cultural specialists of the highest authority. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


PLANT DINNER will give you satisfactory 
results with any type of living plant, or 
every last penny of the purchase price will 
be refunded! Buy a trial package of PLANT 
DINNER today. 

PLANT DINNER can be obtained at any 
of the conveniently located dealers listed 
below. Or if you prefer, send us 75c in coin 
or stamps and we will send you a six-ounce 
container good for 384 pints of plant-grow- 
ing compound. 





Use Plant Dinner Every 
Month in the Year 
YEAR ‘ROUND USE 


1. House plants, greenhouses, conservatories. 
For house plants where heat, light and 
moisture do not exist uniformly, and 
where soil is often poor and proper feed- 
ing difficult. 

2. Plants grown in sand, and water culture. 


LATE WINTER—EARLY SPRING 

1. Seed germination in seed flats, hot beds, 
cold frames, etc. 

2. Outside transplanting of plants of all 
kinds and sizes, including trees. 

8. Giving an early start to lawns and estab- 
lished plants, particularly those affected 
by the Winter. 


LATE SPRING—EARLY SUMMER 

1. Late sown grass seed. 

2. Strengthening poor spots in lawns. 

3. ——— flower and vegetable seed germi- 
nation. 

4. Late transplantings need PLANT DIN- 
NER badly! 

MID-SUMMER 

1. Heat affected plants watered in the late 
afternoon and evening. 

2. Drought affected plants. 

3. Aiding fruition and flowering to get bet- 
ter fruits and vegetables plus increased 
4 nag To keep fruits on the plant till 

pe. 


LATE SUMMER—EARLY FALL 

1. Early sown grass. 

2. Patching established areas. 

3. Forcing plants to completion before frost. 
4. Early transplanting; to offset root shock. 


LATE FALL—EARLY WINTER 

1. Late grass planting; to speed up Ken- 
we | Blue and other long germinating 
seeds. 

2. Late transplanting; to get set before 
Winter. . 

8. Outdoor plants taken inside; to enable 
them to get set in transfer, particularly 
field plants potted for indoor growing. 

4. Watering mulched outdoor plants to aid 

in withstanding Winter blasts. 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 














A Quiz Book for Gardeners 


‘‘Do You Know Your Garden?’’, by Gladys M. 
Goshorn. Published by Oxford University Press, 
New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


This is a garden quiz book. The author 
has divided the whole field of horticulture, 
both practical and fanciful, into 35 chapters, 
each consisting of 20 questions with an an- 
swer section following. Her idea is appar- 
ently the same as that used by some peda- 
gogues, that if a student can give the correct 
answers to a few well-chosen and compre- 





hensive questions covering a given field, he 
knows the course. It can be said that, insofar 
as the subject of horticulture can be put in 
quiz form and broken down into a stated 
number of questions, this book accomplishes 
its purpose. 

No doubt, it will become popular and 
serve as a ready reference for ‘‘the crimson- 
nailed lady’’, ‘‘the callous-fingered worker’; 
‘the harassed program chairman’’, and any- 
one who “‘speaks on gardening subjects.” 
Also, the systematic arrangement of the text, 











Controlled Composting 
Creates New Vitalized 


Organic Fertilizer 


ORGANO is made without 
Destructive Artificial Heat 


* 


Rich Soil-Building 
Humus Base 


Vegetable wastes, rich in organic matter, 
treated by a patented bacterial-culture proc- 
ess without the use of artificial heat, form 
the base of Organo. 


* 


Life-Giving Bacteria 


To this fine black humus, we add spe- 
cially selected strains of the bacteria vital to 
plant growth processes. These work in your 
soil and enable your plants to utilize the 
food elements which otherwise are not 
available to them. 


Hormones, Enzymes, Vitamins 


Because the living bacteria and heat- 
sensitive organic compounds in Organo are 
not destroyed by artificial heat, this mate- 
rial provides the soil with the hormones, 
enzymes and vitamins which produce 
growth, health, and resistance to disease. 





* 


Contains All Essential 
Plant Food Chemicals 


Organo is offered in different formulz to 
provide nitrogen, phosphorus and potash in 
accordance with your needs. It also con- 
tains sufficient quantities of all the other 
chemicals essential to plant growth. 


* 


Clean, Odorless, 
Easy to Handle 


Organo does not pack or cake. It is gran- 
ular, free-flowing, pleasant and easy to use, 
however long it may be kept. 


ORGANO 





for FREE circulars, write Organo, Inc., 617 Concord Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass., or Organo Corporation of Florida, Box 947, Orlando, Florida 
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the index and the appended bibliography are 
intended to make it useful as a reference 
book. 

It is unfortunate that the author was not 
so careful in detail as she was bold and imag- 
inative in the general planning of the whole 
work. The serious student who takes the 
author at her word when she says, “‘If you 
don’t believe my answers, you can always 
look them up,” will probably notice two 
types of error—factual and interpretive— 
which can be brought up in class to embar- 
rass the teacher. For instance, having E. H. 
Wilson collecting plants in Outer Mongolia, 
listing the katsura tree and Cercidiphyllum 
japonicum as two separate plants or changing 
the well-known Douglas fir into a pine 
might indicate a need for the restudy which 
the author suggests for those in doubt. 


New Book on House Plants 


‘Try These Indoors’’, by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 
Published by Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston, 
Mass. Price $1.75. 


Because Mr. Wood's previous well-timed 
book, “‘Grow Them Indoors’, met with 
such favorable public response, he has been 
prompted to explore the subject of house 
plants more fully. Hence, this present vol- 
ume, which gives outline descriptions and 
hints to the culture of many lesser-known 
tender plants. Many of the plants dealt with 
in ‘“Try These Indoors’’ are new to modern 
house plant growers but actually, of course, 
most of them were well known in old-time 
conservatories. 

While many of the plants which Mr. 
Wood recommends in this new book can be 
made to grow in many dwellings, a great 
many of them will require the space and en- 
vironmental conditions found only in the 
temperate conservatory or greenhouse if they 
are to really show their interesting qualities. 
In fact, one wonders as he checks through 
Mr. Wood's list and realizes the present tre- 
mendous interest in house plants, if Ameri- 
can architects would not be wise to plan 
structural modifications to make possible the 
wider development of the indoor garden. 

In making this new compilation, Mr. 
Wood has kept himself well posted on cur- 
rent developments as, for example, the sec- 
tion which deals with orchids as house 
plants; also, his inclusion of the iris Nada, 
a recent California hybrid of the Evansia 
section. As regards the parents of this hybrid, 
Mr. Wood perpetuates the confusion which 
the “Roving Gardener’ discussed in Horti- 
culture, August 15, 1940. This one defec- 
tion from accurate nomenclature does not, 
however, detract from the general usefulness 
and readibility of an otherwise well-planned 
book. 


“My Garden Day by Day” 
LTHOUGH not actually a book, the 
calendar, ‘‘My Garden Day by Day,” 
may well be placed in the same category 
inasmuch as it is filled with valuable garden- 
ing hints—one for each day in each month. 
There is a space also for written notes day 
by day throughout the season. Quotations of 
poems add piquancy to the calendar, which is 
issued by ‘“The Tool Shed,’’ Bedford, N. Y., 
at $1.00. 


HORTICULTURE 





Silver-Leaved Prairie Plants 


ONG before gardeners in their search for 
contrasting foliage used gray or silver- 
leaved ones in their borders, the prairie sod 
displayed them in abundance. Three of these 
still grow in all their beauty on the virgin 
soil, grouping themselves naturally and in 
their own special season where they will 
show to the best advantage. 

At the very first melting of the snow the 
silver-lined, olive-green leaves of the earliest 
dwarf everlasting are visible covering dry 
knolls and slopes. Children know these as 
pussy-toes from the appearance of their small 
blossoms and gather them along with prairie 
violets for early bouquets. Ladies’ tobacco and 
plantain-leaved everlasting are other names 
but botanists know it as Antennaria planta- 
ginifolia. Since this small plant spreads read- 
ily by means of runners or offsets, it may 
easily be brought into our gardens to be used 
in rock gardens or as borders in dry sunny 
places. Once established, it needs no other 
care. 

While the early everlasting is blooming 
another beautiful silvery plant is already sev- 
eral inches high. It is also found in dry sunny 
spots dotted here and there over the sod, 
singly, never in groups. This is a member of 
the pulse family and is known as Psoralea 
argophylla. It is not as common as it might 
be and is found mostly on the prairies west 
of the Mississippi. This is almost an entirely 
silver plant. Its round, stout stems which 
eventually rise from one to three feet high are 
covered with fine, silky and silvery-white 
hairs. 

The leaves are olive green and are lined on 
the back with the same silvery covering while 
the three to five broad lanceolate leaflets 
spread like fingers on a hand. The silvery 
bloom spikes are terminated by a few dark 
blue, tiny pea-shaped flowers. This plant 
would be a welcome addition to the garden 
but it is not easily transplanted even in the 
Spring because of the depths which its root 
reaches. 

Neither is it easily grown from seed, at 
least not in the writer's experience. It is better 
to pick it while in full bloom for Winter 
bouquets. Unfortunately it does not seem to 
have a common name. 

Common along roadsides as well as on dry 
prairies is an artemisia, a sort of glorified 
Silver King. This plant is also found in 
Europe under the name of Artemisia vulgaris 
or mugwort. The leaves resemble those of 
artemisia Silver King but are not nearly as 
deeply cut. They are also green above and 
silver below and often all silver. Late in 
Summer small, yellowish flowers terminate 
the leafy branches. This plant may very 
easily be brought into the garden, if one re- 
members its spreading habit and puts it well 
back in the dry border in full sun. It may be 
cut freely for fillers in Summer bouquets or 
used equally well in Winter decorations. 


—Mrs. R. J. Duncomb. 
Luverne, Minn. 
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RHODODENDRONS 


—the most magnificent of broad-leaf ever- 
greens. Magnificent in flower and out—with 
large dark heavy foliage. 

SEED-GROWN HYBRIDS—the best of 
the family—the hardiest and most rugged 
for rugged northern climates—thrive in most 
places without winter protection. The most 
beautiful—with the widest range of colors. 

Headquarters for Seed-Grown Hybrid 
Rhododendrons—we have the largest north- 
ern-grown stock to select from——in sizes 
from 14 to 5 feet. 


For these and other high grade plants, 





send for our catalog. 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES i 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Wymans 




















HOWARD S. KNEEDLER, JR. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


CHESTNUT HILL P. O. 
PHILADELPHIA 





(Director of Awbury Arboretum, Phila.) 


NORTHEAST HARBOR 
MAINE 














THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 





FLOWER SHOW PASS 


The particular advantage of joining 
The Horticultural Society of New 
York at this time is that each mem- 
ber of this Society will receive a 
Season Pass to the International 
Flower Show, to be held at Grand 
Central Palace from March 1|7-22, 
which will enable him or her to go 
in and out of the Show at will, and 
to enjoy the private view from 9 
to 10 o'clock each morning, begin- 
ning March 18, before the doors 
are opened to the public. 


Annual membership — $10; Life 
membership — $100. Checks may 
be sent to the Treasurer. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_@—__. 


Co-operating in the 


1941 PHILADELPHIA 
FLOWER SHOW 


Commercial Museum 
34th Street below Spruce 


MARCH 24-29, 1941 





Just Published 
NEW LIBRARY CATALOG 
Copies may be obtained for 
twenty-five cents, upon 


application to the Librarian 
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Growing Pansies a Different Way 


HAVE just ordered my pansy seed, which fact prompts me to 
write and contradict the usual cultural directions given for 
pansies: Namely, to plant the seed in late Summer or early Fall, 
winter the plants in a coldframe, and set them out in the Spring to 
bloom with the tulips. Such a method may be satisfactory in many 


parts of the country but not in my area where Winter thaws alter- 

] nating with cold which sometimes reaches 40 degrees below zero 
make the use of coldframes very impractical and unreliable. 

© For years pansies have been my most satisfactory flower for 


garden display and picking from the first of July until Thanksgiv- 
ing. I know of no other flower with as long a period of bloom here. 
However, one must have almost perfect growing conditions for 
pansies (very cool, moist weather) to get a satisfactory bed from 
the baskets of blooming plants whose blossoms bewitch the flower 
lover into paying a high price for plants. Furthermore, transplant- 
ing any plant is a shock to it that always sets it back and the older 
the plant the greater the shock. When it is already in bloom it 
seldom recovers completely. In this region pansy plants that have 
started to bloom so early do not have the vitality to persist through 
the hot, dry spells we get in July and August. 

On the other hand, seed started in the house the last of February or 
the first part of March will produce robust little dollar-sized plants 
which are ready to be set out into their permanent locations by the 
middle of May. Of all the seed I start inside, pansies are the least 
susceptible to damping-off or to getting spindly from too many 
cloudy days. I plant my seeds with tweezers, one-half inch apart 
each way and prick them out to two inches apart when the fourth 
leaf appears. Large blooms are a matter of heredity rather than en- 
vironment, so it pays to get the best seed obtainable. Set out the 
plants before there is any sign of buds, eight inches each way in 
heavily manured soil with an east or north exposure. Such a plant- 
ing will begin producing three-inch blooms by the last of June. By 
keeping the ground almost soaked during the hot dry season, there 
is very little reduction in quality or quantity of bloom. During 
September and October the blooms will again become larger and 
richer in color. Like many plants, pansies should not be allowed to 
set seed if they are to be kept blooming. 

Pansies can be arranged easily and beautifully if the leafy stalks 
are picked but that also removes the buds. The blooms picked with- 
out leaves can be displayed very effectively in a shallow bowl which 
has been filled to crowding with evergreen twigs—I prefer spruce— 
between the needles of which the pansy stems are dropped or wedged 
down to the bottom of the dish. Such an arrangement furnishes 
green and allows each pansy face to stand out by itself. In place of 
evergreens a container with more vertical sides can be filled with 
peony leaflets and the pansies stood up among them. 


Pansies are such satisfactory flowers in this vicinity when handled 
as I have here described that it seems a shame so many have been 
discouraged from growing them because of the high price of bloom- 
ing plants which seldom give the best results or because they have 
followed the usually recommended method of planting the seeds in 
the Fall, only to find themselves with few or no plants in the Spring. 
.* —Mrs. E. H. Erickson. 

Unique in New York, this famous Olivia, Minn. 


Hotel Lexington attraction is per- 






@ Just diagonally across the 
street from the Grand Central 
Palace, the Hotel Lexington is 
ideally situated to play host to 
Flower Show visitors. But it’s 
more than a matter of con- 
venience that makes this hotel 
the annual headquarters — it’s 
the matchless service, provided 
by an efficient staff, that brings 
the same crowd back year after 
year! Plan to pay a visit here 
during the Flower Show. 
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te Grand Contre! Pelece shows How to Prevent “Damping-Off” 


CHARLES £. ROCHESTER, Vice-President & Managing Director TERILIZATION of the soil in which seeds are to be sown, 

either by heat or chemicals, will kill off damping-off fungi 
which may destroy the seedlings just before or just after they emerge 
from the soil. In the home, individual seed pots may be treated after 
preparation by dousing with the contents of a boiling tea kettle a 
day before sowing. Another treatment is that of dusting the seeds 
with one of several fungicidal dusts before sowing. 
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MARCH GARDENING EVENTS 




















Mar. 1-Apr. 6. Vicksburg, Miss. Vicksburg Pilgrimage. 

Mar. 2. Oakdale, Cal. Oakdale Almond Blossom Festival. 

Mar. 2-23. Natchez, Miss. Tenth Annual Pilgrimage of the Pilgrim- 
age Garden Club. 


Mar. 6-9. Worcester, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


Mar. 7-9. Miami Beach, Fla. Tropical Flower Show of the Miami 
Beach Garden Club. 


Mar. 8-Apr. 6. Laurel, Miss. Laurel Chemurgic and Garden Trek. 


Mar. 13-16. Pasadena, Cal. Southern California Spring Flower Show 
at the Fannie E. Morrison Horticultural Center. 


Mar. 13-23. San Bernadino, Cal. San Bernadino National Orange 
Show. 

Mar. 14-15. Norfolk, Va. Annual Camellia Show of the Garden Club 
of Norfolk at the Atlantic Hotel. 


Mar. 14-16. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Annual Flower Show of the Fort 
Lauderdale Garden Club in the American Legion Home. 


Mar. 14-24. Mexico. Annual Garden Pilgrimage of the Garden Clubs 
of Texas to Mexico. 

Mar. 16-30. New Orleans, La. New Orleans Spring Fiesta. 

Mar. 17-22. Boston, Mass. Seventieth Annual New England Spring 
Flower Show. 

Mar. 17-22. New York, N. Y. Twenty-eighth Annual International 
Flower Show. 

Mar. 21-23. Columbus, Ohio. First Annual Rose Show of Roses, 
Incorporated, at Neil House. 

Mar. 21-May 2. Santa Barbara, Cal. Spring Garden Tours (each 
Tuesday and Friday until April 15 and each Friday until May 2). 
— 22-30. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden 

ow. 

Mar. 22-Apr. 6. Natchez, Miss. Tenth Annual Pilgrimage of the 
Garden Club of Natchez. 

Mar. 23-30. Seattle, Wash. National Flower and Garden Show. 

Mar. 24-29. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show. 

Mar. 24-29. Toronto, Ont., Canada. Toronto Spring Flower Show in 
the Eaton Auditorium. 

Mar. 28-29. Norfolk, Va. Tidewater Narcissus Show in the gymna- 
sium of William and Mary College. 

Mar. 28-Apr. 5. Chicago, Ill. Chicago Flower Show. 

Mar, 29-30. San Antonio, Tex. San Antonio Garden Pilgrimage. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 6. Dallas, Tex. Dallas Flower Show (opening feature 
of city’s 100th anniversary celebration) in the automobile building 
at the Texas state fair grounds. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 6. Santa Barbara, Cal. “Springtime mm Santa Barbara” 
(Spring Flower Show in the National Guard Armory, Apr. 3-6). 


A Double Green Trillium 


WO years ago my husband discovered in a near-by wood a 

colony of beautiful double green trilliums. He brought one plant 
home and set it out in a low rock garden planted with other 
trilliums, Jack-in-the-pulpits, erythroniums and violets. At that 
time the flower had 17 petals including two tiny ones in the center 
which had evidently developed from the stamens. The one stamen 
left was also beginning to change at the base. The next year the 
metamorphosis was complete, the last stamen changed into a petal 
also. The petals, curiously enough, came in layers or whorls of 
threes, the ones next above the sepals being, like them long and 
pointed and the others broad and bluntly pointed. 

The flower measured three inches across and was shaped like a 
rosette. At first it was a rich creamy green but later turned leaf- 
green. The first year it had been in bloom for seven weeks when we 
found that in some unknown manner the blossom had been snipped 
off. In that time it had shown neither change nor sign of turning. 
The plant stem up to the leaves was 12 inches in length and the 
leaves were four inches broad and five inches long, while the flower 
stalk measured four inches and was placed at an angle as in Trillium 
declinatum. 

I find the trilliums grow very satisfactorily on our grounds and 
are very interesting to observe from year to year. There are many 
sports and hybrids now on the place. The seedlings have one leaf 
the first year, two the second year, three the third year and then it is 
perhaps two or three years more before the plants bloom. The 
double green trillium, of course, can set no seed because both the 
stamens and the pistils have been sacrificed to form the extra petals. 
However, the plant has increased from the root. 

—Mrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


March 1, 1941 





ATTENTION GARDENERS! 


Huse k Gurdon 


BOOK of GARDENING 


128 PAGES e 600 ILLUSTRATIONS, 58 IN COLOR 
FULLY INDEXED e BOUND IN STIFF BUCKRAM 


Written and edited by RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


ERE’S the complete and authoritative manual of up- 


to-date gardening that every gardener needs .. . 
House & Garden's Book of Gardening, written and 
edited by Richardson Wright, America’s foremost gar- 


den authority and Editor of House & Garden. 


Whether you're amateur or expert at the art 
gardening—whether your plot is measured in acres 


of 
or 


square feet—this book is your best insurance for a 


successful garden. It covers every step from first plan 


to final bloom. It gives you scores of graphic “how-to” 


drawings .. . concise planting tables . . . dozens 


of 


practical tips for better cultivation. It is a stimulating 


source of new ideas for plants and plantings. Use the 


coupon below to send your order today. 


uuse 4 Gurdon 


BOOK of GARDENING 


%2 
POSTPAID 


THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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CITY STATE 


HOUSE & GARDEN, Greenwich, Connecticut 
Please send me House & Garden's Book of Gardening. | enclose $2 


NAME “ 
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THE LATEST THING ON WHEELS 


THE “BEVERLY” 
COOK-OUT WAGON 


A Modern Grill on Wheels 

So easy to move! Can be taken to any of 
your favorite garden spots or moved to sun 
or shade at your pleasure. Insures the com- 
fort of you and your guests. 


For Epicurean Appetites 


Will bring you and your guests sizzling 
steaks and chops or any of your favorite 
outdoor delicacies with all the extra flavor 
and tastiness derived from charcoal 
broiling. 

i Send for Price and Description on This 
Model “C”’ Beverly Outdoor Portable Grill and Other Models 


GEO. P. CARVER ENGINEERING CO., 114 State Street, Boston 





























Bobbink & Atkins 


Our 1941 Catalogue will prove as interesting to the gardener who adds beauty to a small 
backyard as to one who develops an estate. Among the many unusual plants offered are... 
Roses—Old and New ranging from the ancient Damask Roses to the modern 
streamlined Hybrid Teas. 
zeleas—both Evergreen and Deciduous, including the spectacular Azalea 
Mollis. 
Rare Flowering Shrubs including Franklinia, Stewartia and the lovely Lilac- 
Blue Daphne Genkwa. 
Also all the newer Perennials and Vines to fit every place and purse. 


This new catalogue is sent free to garden owners and intending purchasers 
East of the Mississippi; please remit 50 cents if elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
560 Paterson Avenue East Rutherford, N. J. 








TIME TO PUT OUT BIRD-HOUSES |! 


Although Bishop Bird-Houses do not need to be weathered before 
birds will come to them, houses erected early are most likely to 
be occupied. Be sure of tenants this season by putting out Bishop 
Houses NOW! Many types to choose from. Unique Wren House 
shown is a popular, inexpensive model “tested and approved by 
the birds”. Made from a genuine coconut shell. Durable; weather- 
proof; easily cleaned. 


Price, bird-house only without bracket, 65c each, 2 for $1. Com- 
plete with bracket, 90c each, 2 for $1.50. 


Sold by leading garden and bird supply stores. Descriptive litera- ys,46) wo. 50 — Coconut 
ture on request. Wren House with Bracket 


WELLES L. BISHOP COMPANY, 29 Bishop Place, Meriden, Connecticut 











A Few of the Alpines from America’s Largest Collection of Rock Plants 


SAXIFRAGES 9 BRILLIANT GEMS 
We offer 55 varieties Aethionema Warley’s Rose ..... $.50 
S. aizoon balkana ............... $.35 Androsace sempervivoides ...... 50 
i DOE ee 35 Campanula cespitosa .......... 35 
B BERORMINONA ow... occ ccccccaes 25 Loiseleuria procumbens ........ 1.00 
WS, PPPOMEIGIES «ow occ ccecccccocs 35 Omphalodes cappadocica ....... 50 
I. ico. vce os od Sadun nes ae 25 Pentstemon Crandalli .......... 50 
S. sanguinea superba ........... 35 Primula mistassinica ........... -15 
_ RR RRR 50 Saponaria cespitosa ........... 50 
CERES ccciniccncecesces 50 Vaccinium Vitis Idea minus ... .75 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of Hardy Roses, Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, Perennials, Fruit Trees, and Small Fruit plants. Catalog free east of Rockies, 20c west of Rockies. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 10%,t#equnt on cash orders 











When writing advertisers, please mention HORTICULTURE 
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Unusual Plants for Dry Locations 


ARDENERS in the dry parts of our 
country should not be deprived of the 
pleasure of enjoying the experiences of grow- 
ing some of the more unusual flowers. Sev- 
eral of these have proved their worth during 
the hot, dry Summers of southern Minnesota. 
Usually the season starts off well, with plenty 
of moisture from melting snow but often 
tapering off during late July and on into a 
dry Fall. 

One favorite plant has been the cuphea 
Firefly, a more sumptuous form of the old- 
fashioned cigar plant our fathers grew. The 
seed is very easily started in flats in early 
Spring. The plants transplant readily and are 
in full bloom when few other annuals are 
flowering in mid-Summer. Once it starts to 
bloom it continues well into the Fall, unless 
it is allowed to form seed. The brilliant scar- 
let, exotic flowers give vivacity to a dull spot. 
In the writer's garden it self-sows, for last 
Fall seedlings of the crop of the previous year 
were coming up, after lying in the ground 
over Winter and part of the Summer. These 
were potted up and are now budded, ready 
to bloom in the house. The variety Firefly is 
a comparatively recent introduction and 
should be more commonly grown. 

The tahoka daisy, a native of Texas, also 
does well here and also self sows. It is a 
pleasure to see the lavender petals fringing a 
golden center, among the finely-cut foliage 
in late Fall while many other less resistant 
annuals have failed. It is also comforting to 
know that, although much seed has been 
gathered from them, still many new self- 
sown seedlings will appear without any effort 
on the gardener’s part. 

A little gem of a vine, the seed of which 
came from Kansas proved to be Quamoclit 
coccinea, a dainty miniature morning glory, 
with characteristic foliage and habit and a 
bright red tiny morning glory horn. Al- 
though planted late, it still bloomed before 
frost. 

Standing cypress or Texas plume, al- 
though a biennial, also persists through our 
hot, dry Summers and cold Winters. While 
it forms only a low group of evergreen plants 
the first year, the second season it surprises 
one with its rapid growth and vivid scarlet 
flowers marching up its feathery green stem. 
Since it is a self-sower it also possesses ad- 
vantages for a busy gardener. 


—Mrs. R. J. Duncomb. 


Luverne, Minn. 











JAPANESE IRIS 


Seed from selected varieties of original 
importation. Large three and six petal 
varieties on stately stems. Great range of 
colors. Easily grown from seed. 100 seeds, 
10 cents; 300 seeds, 25 cents. Postpaid. 
STEWARTIA Pentagyna grandiflora 

Very rare and beautiful. Shrub or small 
tree. Seeds from our own nursery grown 
trees. Just a small supply on hand. 15 seeds, 
25 cents. Postpaid. 


PEEKSKILL NURSERY, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Easily-Made Garden Labels 


§ bs sport of making plant labels is 
spreading among the garden gentry and 
the following method is one that is recom- 
mended for producing legible, permanent 
labels at a maximum of pleasure and of 
minimum cost: 

First step: Get scraps of sheet zinc from a 
local tinsmith. Galvanized iron will do in a 
pinch but cannot be cut as easily as directed 
in step two. 

Second step: With scissors cut the zinc 
into suitable-sized strips. 

Third step: Coat strips thoroughly with 
paraffine wax by heating and applying a 
candle or by dipping into melted wax. 

Fourth step: Make a stylus for marking 
the labels by inserting a phonograph needle 
into the end of a penholder. 

Fifth step: With the stylus write in a firm, 
legible hand upon each strip whatever in- 
formation is wanted on the label. Use plenty 
of pressure so the wax coating will be cut 
through. 

Sixth step: Place the strips in a shallow 
dish—a cereal bow] will do. 

Seventh step: Pour full-strength vinegar 
into the dish, completely covering labels. 

Eighth step: Leave the labels in the vine- 
gar 24 hours or longer. 

Ninth step: Remove the strips, punch for 
wires and lay aside for use. 

For the man who will be satisfied with 
nothing but the best and spare no expense 
the following is recommended: 

First step: Instead of zinc, use copper 
strips and proceed as directed above. 

Second step: After the copper has been 
etched sufficiently remove from the vinegar 
and wash thoroughly in running water being 
careful not to touch the face of the labels. 

Third step: Hang several labels by a cop- 
per wire in a silver-plating solution such as is 
used by jewelers and leave for about three 
hours. This deposits a heavy coating of silver 
in every line made by the stylus which, in 
contrast to the copper, makes a beautiful and 
easily read label. Many jewelers will do the 
job for you, if you do not care to do it your- 
self. 

Fourth step: Polish with silver or brass 
polish and lacquer. 

Caution: Do not attach zinc labels to 
plants with copper wire, as the electrical ac- 
tion set up between these metals will soon 
destroy both the wire and the label. 


—R. E. Wicker. 
Pinehurst, N. C. 











An orange 

for the Oriole 
an apple 

for the Robin 


Watch these charming 
singers craning their 
necks to enjoy the 
fruit. 
$1.35 

plus 25c for packing and 
mailing up to 1000 miles, 
50c over 1000 miles. 





Ask for our folders 


audubon wy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 

















Meet 


Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont, Ill 
Star of the 1940 
Bristol Mum Show 


@ 50,000 flower lovers saw this magnificent 
peach and salmon beauty at the Bristol Nur- 
series last Fall, and hailed it as a wonder- 
chrysanthemum that will sweep the country 
for popularity. Full flowering in early 


October. 
Order now for Spring shipment. 


Three for $2.20; six for $3.95 
—postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. 











Beautiful new color catalog is now 
ready. Send ten cents in stamps, 
please, to cover cost of mailing. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


Dept. FG, Bristol, Connecticut 














NEW THRILLS FOR GARDEN LOVERS! 


* Drum Majors of the 1941 Parade of Perennial Favorites 


CAMPANULA BLUE GARDENIA. That All-American Sensation. Beautiful double 
blue Gardenia-like flowers. 
65c each; $2.00 per 4; $5.50 per dozen 





CHRYSANTHEMUM DEAN KAY. Double pink, Summer flowering. 
DELPHINIUM GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Double mixed colors. 
CAMPANULA SUMMER SKIES. First perennial cup-and-saucer Canterbury Bell. 
Lavender-white suffused. 
DIANTHUS SILVERMINE. Pure white Beatrix type. 
HEUCHERA SNOWFLAKE. A real glistening snowy-white. 
50c each; $1.40 per 3 of one variety; $5.00 per dozen of one variety 





SHASTA DAISY ADMIRAL BYRD. Best to date. 
ASTER BLUE PLUME. Rich royal blue in profusion. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM CLARA CURTIS. A single salmon-pink. 
PHLOX MARY LOUISE. Finest pure white. 
35c each; $1.00 per 3 of one variety; $3.50 per dozen of one variety 





NEW SPOON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Pink, Yellow, White. 
40c each; $1.10 per 3 of one color; $4.00 per dozen of one color 


(Our beautiful catalog on request) 


CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES 
14 REYNARD ST., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 90 ESSEX RD., IPSWICH, MASS. 
(Open Sundays and Holidays) 











THE HERBARIST No.7 FOR 1941 


is now on sale. This is the annual publication of 


THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Cost $1.02 
Address: Care of MRS. H. W. BROWN, Topsfield, Mass. 
A few copies of Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 may still be purchased. Please enclose check with order. 








March 1, 1941 
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Horvath's perpetual flowering 
peach-blossom-pink rose, 
Mabelle Stearns, Deliciously 
fragrant. $2 ea.—12 for $20 


Betore 
BUYING ROSES 


Get This 198 Page Catalog 


O you like to sit down and go care- 
fully over a listing of hundreds of 
roses briefly described? 
Or do you prefer a carefully sifted fully 
described collection of the proven finest 
ones, that you need not have any least 
question about? 
Are you seeking some especially hardy 
dooryard and climbing roses, that need no 
coddling to winter through? Are you ‘fed 
up”’ on bargain store roses, and now want 


Hill's Hybrid tea rose, 
Sterling; finest pink bush 
rose obtainable. 

$1 ea.—12 for $10 


only fresh, healthy, full of life, lively- 
rooted stock? 

If these are the things you have decided 
are necessary for you to have the most for 
your money, and the surest way of having 
the best rose results, then send for this 
198 page catalog with its 38 pages in full 
color. 

In sending, be sure to enclose 25c (stamps 
or coin) to cover cost of handling and 
forwarding. 


| Wayside Gardens 


AMERICAN f Wi ’ f : 


Per lee, ©=AGENTS FOR 
29 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio } 
J 
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Growers of 
Quality Bulbs 
Since 1910 


* 


TULIPS 
DAFFODILS 
LILIES 
IRIS 
SCILLAS 
MUSCARI 


* 


Send for our new cata- 
log illustrated in full 
color, listing a large 
1 selection of varieties. 


GAROENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 
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Device to Protect Seedlings 


HEN casting about for a practical and economical method of 

protecting tiny, spot-planted forestry seedlings against rodents, 
Mr. Charles I. Miller of the University of Idaho developed a screen 
protector which he says can be made at a unit cost of three and one- 
half cents. This low cost, together with the fact that each screen may 
be used at least six seasons, points to its usefulness in home garden- 
ing as well as in broad forestry application. Mr. Miller's experience 
with forestry seedlings shows that the screens gave 98 per cent pro- 
tection against such rodents as Columbian ground squirrels, mice, 





Fig. 2. Home-made seedling protector. 


chipmunks, and pine squirrels. 

As described in a recent issue of the Journal of Forestry, Mr. 
Miller says that the protective screens are manufactured from rolls 
of No. 3 mesh hardware cloth, 100 feet long and three feet wide. 
Using tin snips, he cuts the three-foot rolls into five strips, 7.2 inches 
wide. By means of a simple pattern (a parallelogram made of ply- 
wood with altitude of 7.2 inches and base of eight inches and 
interior angles of 60 degrees and 120 degrees), the strips are cut as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The screen, when cut from the narrow roll, is notched in the 








Fig. 1. Showing how the screen cloth is cut. 


upper left-hand corner to facilitate folding and to give it better 
form. The next step is to fold the screen. The edge of a table or box 
should be used in starting the fold. Three short lengths of 17-gauge 
utility wire are used to fasten the two sides together. After wiring, 
the screen is ready to be taken into the field and can be conveniently 
packed flat in boxes for transfer. Before setting, Mr. Miller opens the 
screen by hand in the shape of a cone and it is set by forcing the base 
about two inches into the ground. When set, the protector has a basal 
diameter of about four and one-half inches and a height of five 
inches. Fig. 2 shows one of these protective cones as set in the field. 


HORTICULTURE 




















The Indispensable Zinnia 


HE zinnia still stands as one of the indispensables among annual 

flowers. Being easy to grow and sure to bloom over a relatively 
long season, it offers a variety of plant sizes and bloom types which 
enable it to fit into almost any garden. 

This year’s catalogues offer wide ranges of flower color in a 
number of well-fixed classes. Among the strong-growing, large- 
flowered types, the dahlia-flowered and the California Giant classes 
have taken a well-deserved lead in popularity. Both of these groups 
grow to a height of about 30 inches and have a relatively large well- 
formed bloom. The former makes for garden showiness because of 
the way in which it builds sturdy, much-branched plants. The long 
stems of the California Giants bearing flat, lustrous-petalled flowers 
make for superior cutting material. In between these two classes of 
flower form are the Crown O’ Gold zinnias. 

A really new departure in larger zinnias is the giant crested type 





The new giant crested type of zinnia. 


which, in shape of flower, falls between the well-known dahlia- 
flowered and the scabiosa-flowered types. In fact, it is so new that it 


is not available this year in separate colors. This novelty shows 
great promise because it retains the bloom size of the dahlia-flowered 
and a form somewhat like that of the highly popular scabiosa- 
flowered varieties. 

The Fantasy zinnias with their waved petals and the shaggy 
David Burpee are also among the most popular of the stronger- 
growing types. 

Among the quite small-growing kinds there are the Defiance types 
for cutting and the midget types for garden effect. Both are likely 
to be developed still further. 

New interest is also brought into the Lilliput, or pompon, class 
this year by the introduction of Black Ruby. This All-America prize 
winner has deep velvety-maroon blooms which lack the dullness 
expected in flowers of that color. These unusual flowers are borne 
on well-branched plants of compact habit which reach to a height of 
some 24 inches, making them useful for garden borders or as 
edging material. 


March 1, 1941 
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LOVELY NEW 
VIOLA 


MAGGIE MOTT 


Miszic Mott is one of the new Wayside 
Violas. A most charming beauty who 
holds her delightfully pale blue blooms 
high above the foliage. Does well in light 
shade, flowers all summer, and considered 
here as well as in Europe, as the loveliest 
of all Violas. 


3 for $1.50 12 for $4.50 100 for $30 


New 198 Page 
Hand Book 


Don't think that Hand Book is just a fancy 
name for catalog. In it are a surprising 
number of worthy new things. Then there's 
the best varieties of all the merit-proven 
old things. 

Each plant has its own description and 
cultural directions as a Hand Book should 
Illustrations are many and large in size 
38 pages in full colors. 


In sending for it be sure to enclose 25c 
(stamps or coin) to cover handling and 
carrying costs. 
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Look! A 


New Outfit! 


Start Your Garden 
Indoors — NOW! 


Most ingenious thing we’ve seen. Compact Flats 
may be placed anywhere without muss or bother. 
Scientifically designed for accurate seeding, cor- 
rect watering from the bottom, perfect rooting 
and safe transplanting. 


” Flats, each with four Seedling 


Trays — all sturdy cardboard construction with 


attractive wood-grain 
finish. Positively water- 
proof! Enough planting 
surface to raise several 
dozen choice seedlings. 


tn New England With Special Planting 
Oy BRECKS exclusively 


Guide and twelve 


Plant Labels 
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LAFayette 7420 


‘roe 8.6 ¢¢ 











High in permanent grasses 
Free from noxious weeds 


SOLD THROUGH LOCAL DEALERS 
Write for Booklet 


ASSOCIATED 
SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


oe ee 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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The dormant season will soon be over. 
Spray NOW with Scale-O, the improved 
miscible oil spray famous for many years 
for its effective eradication of scales and 
over-wintering eggs, larve and adults of 
other pests. Scale-O has superior spreading 
and penetrating qualities. Special ingre- 
dients used to increase ovicidal effect. 
Scale-O is easy to use, economical, and 
widely endorsed for its efficiency. 


Write Dept. E-31 for Literature 


“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 




















Salpiglossis for Cutting 
*“F)AINTED Tongue” (salpiglossis) has 


always been of greater value in the cut- 
ting garden than as'a showy bedding plant. 
In fact, its branched sprays of wide-throated 
funnel-shaped blooms are considered to have 
greater lasting properties when cut than when 
left on the plant to fade naturally. 

Normally, salpiglossis plants given at least 
one pinching throw up several branches 
which rise sturdily to flower for several weeks 
in Summer at a height of some 24 inches. In 
order to ensure such a happy development, 
the seeds may be started indoors in March or 
in the open ground somewhat later. 

As they are very fine, care should be taken 
that the seeds are not smothered at sowing 
time by too much covering. Also, if started 
indoors, the plants should not have their later 
field development jeopardized by possible 
checks in growth due to delayed or careless 
handling. 


The strikingly handsome 
salpiglossis Red Star. 


Salpiglossis seems to require light, well- 
drained but at the same time fertile soil. 
Given prompt handling into such growing 
media they are often planted successfully in 
locations subject to moving shade, such as the 
nooks and bays of shrubbery. Under these or 
other circumstances, really thriving plants 
are apt to become topheavy enough at flower- 
ing time to require staking. 

As with most other garden plants, some of 
these vegetative faults of the salpiglossis are 
now being selected out by plant breeders. 
Strains are appearing which emphasize more 
profuse basal branching and shorter stems. 








EPIPHYLLUMS OF TODAY! 


NOW is the time to place your orders for flowering 
plants, small plants and unrooted cuttings. 

Special: Our choice of 6 flowering plants from this list, 
14 to 16 in. high at $5. Argus, Rosetta, Gloria, Conway 
Giant, Scherherzada, Sun Goddess, Mauvette, Hermo- 
sissimus, Adonis. Sent express collect. 1941 Illustrated 
Catalog listing hundreds of select varieties and new seed- 
lings, contains much useful information. Remit .25 in 
coin. 

VENTURA EPIPHYLLUM GARDENS 
Specialists in Epiphyllumes 
201 MCFARLANE DRIVE VENTURA, CALIF. 
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yey Five Remarkable New 
SPO 


ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


For Prize-Winning Results 
in your 1941 Autumn Garden 





Jasper Spoon Orchid Spoon 
Rose Spoon Golden Spoon 
Silver Spoon 


Golden Spoon. Great masses of glistening bright golden 
yellow blooms with apricot sheen. 
Jasper Spoon. Long straight light straw yellow tubes 
with the small Jasper red spoons at their tips. 
Orchid Spoon. A very light pinkish lilac. 
Rose Spoon. Luminous old rose. 
Silver Spoon. Attractive spider-like pure white blooms. 
Plants of any of the above five: 

60c each; 3 for $1.55; 12 for $5.50 postpaid 
Send for DREER'S 
GARDEN BOOK FOR 1941 


More than a catalog . . . Your 
guide to a Beautiful Garden 


FREE TO YOU. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


279 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

































Here are plants that are happy, even though 
they receive little care. All they ask is shade, 
good soil, and moisture. You will be rewarded 
by flowers 5 to 7 inches across from mid- 
Summer to late Autumn. 


Nine Gorgeous Colors 
You will be amazed at the beautiful colors — 
deep red, scarlet, crimson, pure white, soft 
pink, orange, apricot, salmon, and yellow. You 
can have these lovely colors in the Camellia- 
flowered type, and a selection of colors in Fim- 
briata (carnation-flowered), Orispa and Orispa 
marginata (Fascination), Narcisseflora, Rose- 
bud, and Pendula. 
All Tubers American-grown 

On breeze-swept Swans Island, off the Maine 
coast, I grow these choice Begonia tubers. They 
are large, vigorous, and absolutely healthy. 
Best of all, my methods of growing permit me 


to sell Tubers at Low Prices 









Large Tubers $3.00 dozen 
Extra-large Tubers 5.00 dozen 
Extra-select Tubers 7.50 dozen 


Rich’s Exhibition Tubers 10.00 dozen 
Tubers sent postpaid. Remit by money order or check. 
Cultural directions with every order. 
Write for full information about 
these superior Tuberous Begonias. 
HOWARD R. RICH 
P. O. Box 7, Atlantic, Maine 
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“PRACTICAL PAILS” 


in which to place your flowers in water— 
as you gather them. Five models to choose 


from. $3.50 each. 


PAULINE WILCOX SMITH 
47 Buckingham St., Waterbury, Conn. 














WE SPECIALIZE 


In 


Ground Cover Plants 


PACHYSANDRA 
the hardy evergreen plant for 
shady places 


$5.50 C. — $40.00 M. 
Myrtle, Ivy, Euonymous, ete. 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 
1236 Montgomery Avenue, Narberth, Pa. 








NY HERBS 
from the 
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SEEDS 

Cf PLANTS 


F SPECIALTIES 











For Free Catalog Write 
MARGARET NORTON, Annisquam, Mass. 








HARDY TREES AND PLANTS 


For New England 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


West Newbury Massachusetts 
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Rhododendrons in Vermont 


OR over a dozen years I have been hy- 

bridizing and trying the different species 
of rhododendrons in Windham County, Vt., 
which is, I believe, the most northern section 
of New England where many of these species 
have been tried. None of my plants have re- 
ceived any artificial watering other than as 
seedlings in their first year. The only Winter 
protection has been a mulch of oak leaves 
for one-year plants. A few of them are show- 
ing a hardiness that puzzles me. For example, 
Rhododendron fargesi and R. albrechti both 
thrive there, although they are rated as tender 
by the Rhododendron Society of England 
and as not hardy by the Arnold Arboretum. 

The evergreen rhododendrons which I find 
“fron-clad” hardy are: R. maximum (col- 
lected plants from northern New York 
State), R. fargesi (seed from the Royal Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Edinburgh), a few R. cataw- 
biense hybrid seedlings and a few R. maxi- 
mum hybrid seedlings. 

The evergreen and deciduous rhododen- 
drons that try to live but are not happy there 
are: R. carolinianum, R. catawbiense, R. ca- 
tawbiense compactum, R. degronianum, 
R. brachycarpum, R. chrysanthum, R. obtu- 
sum kaempferi, collected plants of R. vis- 
cosum (from Central Massachusetts), R. 
quinquefolium, R. reticulatum, R. calendu- 
laceum, R. intricatum. 

Those species which I have tried and lost 
by winterkilling are: R. catawbiense, R. caro- 
linianum, R. canescens, R. lapponicum 
(from Mount Washington), R. lapponicum 
(upright form from British Columbia), R. 
caucasicum, R. decorum, R. atlanticum, R. 
obtusum ameenum, R. fortunei, R. glaucum, 
R. hirsutum, R. keisket, R. luteum, R. met- 
ternichi, R. molle, R. occidentale, R. race- 
mosum (several strains), R. semibarbatum 
and R. yunnanense. 

The species and hybrids which are now 
growing and thriving up there in Vermont 
are: R. mucronulatum (one of the best, buds 
stay tight until flowering time), R. yedoense 
poukhanense, R. japonicum (excellent), R. 
roseum (excellent), Jane Abbott (excellent 
large-flowered pure pink hybrid), R. caro- 
linianum x R. mucronulatum, R. vaseyi, R. 
albrechti (excellent), R. schlippenbachi (just 
beginning to flower), R. nudiflorum, R. 
arborescens, several good Hunnewell seed- 
lings, R. canadense, R. obtusum Hiryu (ex- 
cellent dwarf plant, apparently very hardy), 
R. ferrugineum, R. tschonoski, R. hippo- 
phaeoides, R. micranthum, all R. roseum x 
R. luteum hybrids, and R. kaempferi x R. 
mucronulatum. 

Due to the late season in the Spring of 
1940 some peculiar things happened to these 
plants in Vermont. For instance, R. vaseyi 
and R. mucronulatum flowered at the same 
time and only one week before R. roseum 
and R. japonicum. 

—F. L. Abbott. 


Worcester, Mass. 


With rushing winds and gloomy skies, 
The dark and stubborn W inter dies; 
Far-off, unseen, Spring faintly cries, 
Bidding her earliest child arise: March! 
—Bayard Taylor. 
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From the seeds in a packet of Sutton’s 
American Tree (Perpetual) Carnation come the 
loveliest, healthiest, most beautifully perfumed 
blooms, in all colours. Grow them, cut them for 
the house, wear them! Packets at $1.22 and 6lc. 
Sutton’s Seeds—Britain’s Best—have a resident 
representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D-7 
P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y., 
from whom Sutton’s Amateur Guide, an informa- 
tive catalogue, can be had at 35c post-paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from: 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio 
and at R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City 


* 
Orders may also be sent to: : 
SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. D-7, 
The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England 

















sf ~~ ENJOY BEAUTIFUL 
b i <j See FRENCH — 
=o . . LILACS 


You cannot find a more beauti- 
ful or comprehensive collection 
of French Lilacs from which to 
make your choice than that we 
offer you. We grow them on their own roots, 
which takes two years longer, but enables us to 
offer you hardy and dependable plants, true to 
type and prolific bloomers. 

Some wonderful selections, at prices any gar- 
dener can afford, are listed in our catalog. These 
include all the old favorites and most of the new 
ones to date. You can get them single or double 
and in all of the dainty Lilac shades from pink to 
deep purple. Fine, vigorous stock in sizes from 
two to six feet. 


PLANT PEONIES 


Beautify your garden this year Pa, W) ’ 
with lovely fragrant peonies ¢ Y 
from the world's largest grower. , 
Many real bargains are to be ‘ty 
found in the special selections 
available in our catalog and 
listed under three groups: (1) 
New and Scarce Varieties, (2) 
Choice Varieties Reasonably Priced, 
(3) Favorite Garden Varieties. All are 
sold in Brand divisions of good size. 


BUSH CHERRIES—FLOWERING CRABS 


Here are two attractive dual-purpose additions 
for any garden; covered with beautiful blossoms 
in the Spring and full of luscious fruit in later 
months. Both Cherries and Crabs are hardy any- 
where. 

Our Beautiful 1941 Catalog is FREE 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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GREENHOUSE 


Size 13x 10 ft.—For attaching to building 
OTHER sizes from $89.50 to $379.50. (Prices 


do not apply in Canada.) Nine sizes. Re- 


_— no foundation. Easy to put up or take 
own, for moving from rented property. Needs 


enches. Attractive and long lasting. 
first time so fine a greenhouse has been 


offered for so little money. Sold for cash or pay- 
ment plan. Send for this catalog C-O, showing 
large illustrations and giving full facts. 

See our Popular Priced Greenhouses at the New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia Flower Shows. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


ngton, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 
Toronto, Canada 
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HARCO SPRAYER 


— Sure, Low-Priced! 


Prevent and kill destructive pests with new, proven 
HARCO...only professional-type Sprayer priced so 
low. Squeeze handles together — insecticide 5 rays 


be 


wi 


su 


day from your garden 


write Germain’s, 758 
Terminal Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


tops of tall shrubs, under-sides of small plants, hard- 
to-reach places. Easy as 
pie to use. Durable, 
trouble-free. No drip- 
ping. Enjoy a healthy, 
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16 Trees 





Indiana 


ecial Offers All Postpaid 


No. 1. 16 select trees 6 to 
15 inches, 4 each of Colo. 
Blue Spruce, Scotch 
Pine, Norway Spruce, 
weed Pine ........ $1.00 


3 POSTPAID 


No. 2. 60 Trees same 
varieties as No.1 . .$3.00 


No. 3. 1000 Seedlings mixed evergreens, 


size for Forest and Xmas Tree plant- 


ing. 10 different kinds. All labeled, planting 
instructions enclosed ....:.......... $12.50 


ite for Complete Circular and Prices 
Special Xmas Tree Bulletin 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 


Pennsylvania 











When writing advertisers please 


mention HORTICULTURE 


New Way to Eradicate Bindweed 


HE bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis, is 

a perennial European weed which has 
become naturalized in many parts of the 
United States. Living over from year to year 
in the form of deep, persistent roots, it can- 
not be completely eradicated unless every 
inch of root is dug out or destroyed. Because 
of its deep roots and because the plant often 
lives in such close proximity to other more 
desirable plants or among lawn grasses, dig- 
ging as a means of elimination is difficult and 
sometimes impossible. 

The very fact, however, that its roots are 
deep down in soil not occupied by grass roots 
points the way to an effective method for its 
elimination from lawns. For some time past 
these roots have been killed by underground 
injections of carbon disulfide. The idea is 
that the gas given off by this chemical spreads 
through the lower portions of the soil killing 
the roots of the bindweed without affecting 
the grass roots which are nearer the surface. 

Carbon disulfide is, according to Dr. A. L. 
Bakke, of Iowa, being replaced for this pur- 
pose by a superior chemical called tetrachlore- 
thane. Unlike carbon disulfide, tetrachlore- 
thane is not highly inflammable. It also has 
a lower freezing point, and thus it can re- 
main more active in cold weather. Tetra- 
chlorethane as applied by Dr. Bakke is put 
into holes driven 18 inches deep with a sharp- 
ened iron shaft of small diameter, spaced 
about 18 inches apart in rows covering the 
area to be treated. Each hole is then dosed 
with two ounces of tetrachlorethane and filled 
with earth immediately. 

The gas given off by tetrachlorethane is 
said to be five times heavier than air and, as 
a result, seeps down deeply, killing the bind- 
weed roots within a short time and leaving 
the grass roots unharmed. If the treatment is 
applied carefully, these roots, together with 
other relatively deep-rooted plant life, will be 
killed by a single treatment. Dr. Bakke rec- 
ommends Spring and Summer as the best 
time for the application of tetrachlorethane 
but says that this new material can be effec- 
tive as a bindweed killer when applied as late 
as November. 

Even though much of the fire hazard of 
carbon disulfide is avoided by using tetra- 
chlorethane, it must be remembered that both 
chemicals are poisonous to human beings as 
well as to plants and should be handled with 
care, particularly as regards breathing the 
fumes. For this reason, a special gun is now 
being produced to make it easier and safer 
to inject the new chemical into the ground 
as suggested above. 


Unless my palm may press the soil, 
Unless my hand may pull the weed, 
Unless my brow be damp with toil 
The garden is not mine indeed. 








LECTURES with DEMONSTRATIONS for AMATEURS 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how to transplant 
them. House plants and how to grow healthy ones. 
Cuttings from house plants. Directions for forcing 
bulbs indoors. Huw to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter, and how to make an artistic window garden. 


MRS. JOHN 8S. CODMAN 
Tel. Parkway 0124 Quail St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 
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UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Your choice: Each 30c; doz. $3.00 
Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled petals 
having serrated edges. Mixed colors. 
Single Frilled. Large single flowers hand- 
somely ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 
Crested. Slightly frilled single type, with a 
cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
from the base of the petal to the edge. 
Mixed colors. 
Postpaid — Order Today — Start Now 
Also on sale at our booth at the Spring 
Flower Show. 


Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








Annual Medal Awards 
intensify membership interest 
in local garden clubs. 


An exhibit of garden club medals 
will be sent to officials considering 
the use of annual awards in bronze, 
silver, gold. 


Address, please, the 


MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
210 East 51st Street New York City 


Medalists to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Society of New York 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

















APPLES @ PEARS @ PEACHES 
15 Varieties on 3 Trees 


A well-rounded fruit orchard on a city lot. These 
“MIRACLE” Trees will provide a continuous 
succession of fruit from early summer to winter. 
5-IN-1 APPLE TREE — Double Red Delicious; 
Yellow Delicious; Red Rome Beauty; Yellow 
Transparent; Stayman’s Winesap. All on one tree. 
5-IN-1 PEACH TBEE — Elberta; Golden Jubilee; 
Hale; Red Bird; Belle of Georgia. ‘‘The Five Best.” 
5-IN-1 PEAR TREE — Bartlett; Kieffer; Garber; 
Early Harvest; Koonce. 
Your Choice, $2.50 Each; Any 3 for $6.50; 


Any 6 for $12.60; Any 12 for $20.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Dept. B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 











Try Our 
“Fool Proof’ ROSES 


They Produce Satisfaction 
The Blue Book of Roses 


sent on request 


MELVIN E. WYANT 


Rose Specialist, Inc. 


Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 
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H. HORVATH is producing an as- 

¢ sortment of new roses containing 

new and interesting blood especially selected 

for hardiness and disease resistance. These 

give every indication of being notable acces- 

sions to the rose gardens of America, par- 

ticularly where rigorous Winters can be ex- 
pected. 

His climber, Doubloons, now well-known 
and extensively planted has attained a posi- 
tion at the top of the large-flowered yellow 
climbers in the matter of hardiness and gen- 
eral usefulness. However, later introductions 
also give every promise of becoming “‘must- 
haves.’’ Most of them seem to be notably 
hardy, vigorous and free-blooming, judging 
from my experience. 

Mercurius which is a moderate pillar is 
one of the most distinctively colored climbers 
in existence. It has large double cup-shaped 
blooms of two-toned coral-pink and apricot 
up to five inches in diameter. They open 
slowly, fade little, —- which is unusual in 
flowers of such tones. So far as I know, this 
is also the only first-class hardy climber in 
existence that has Rosa damascena blood in 
its makeup. 

Jean Lafitte is an iron-clad climber of 
moderate growth that bears large clusters of 
medium sized, very double pink flowers, 
reminiscent of old Prairie Queen in form. The 
very lasting flowers are followed by large seed 





Growing the Horvath Roses 


hips which come in great profusion. Captain 
Kidd, however, proved unsatisfactory with 
me and I discarded it. 

Federation is a very strong-growing 
climber with rich green foliage. It bears large 
fragrant sprays of semi-double, wavy, 
crested, cup-shaped, rose-pink flowers of 
moderate size. When picked in bud and 
opened in the house they are very long lasting 
and artistic. 

Hercules also is very strong in growth and 
has wonderful bronzy green foliage. It is 
well named, as there is no hardy pink climber 
that compares with it in size. Its flowers 
duplicate those of Dame Edith Helen. As a 
quality bloom it compares with Brownell’s 
Elegante and Paul’s Lemon Pillar. In my 
opinion all these three roses should be dis- 
budded to a certain extent to produce the 
best flowers. Also, blooming too freely seems 
hard on the plants. The flowers are borne on 
long, strong stiff stems and are best displayed 
as individual blooms. 

However, the one probably destined for 
the greatest popularity and undoubtedly 
Horvath’s greatest achievement to date is 
Thor. Every one loves a good scarlet climber, 
as is shown by the tremendous popularity of 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber. Often I hear the wish 
that it were hardier and more double or had 
larger blooms. Thor grows about the same 
height, is only moderately thorny and its 
7 


| 


Doubloons, Mr. Horvath’s best known yellow climber. 


March 1, 1941 
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ANOTHER GARDEN MIRACLE 


AN ENTIRELY NEW STRAIN OF 
SALVIA has been developed on the 
estate of Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, “Wel- 
wyn,” at Glen Cove, Long Island. 


It is a miracle of loveliness that has 
created a sensation wherever shown be- 
cause of its distinct color break from 
all previous Salvia and its ability to 
maintain its purity and reproduce 
100% true from seed. 

Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, who has been an 
acknowledged leader in horticultural 
fields for many years, appreciated the 
importance and rarity of this splendid 
achievement and felt that other garden 
lovers should have the privilege of en- 
joying it. We are proud that she has 
chosen our firm as exclusive distributor 
of the limited amount of seed available. 


The name of this newcomer is 


Salvia Welwyn 


SALMON PINK, PURE GLISTENING 
WHITE, RICH VELVETY PURPLE, 
MAHOGANY RED. 


50c per pkt. 4 pkts. $1.75 


With each order will be sent our new 
1941 CATALOG, different from any 
previous Schling Catalog. Blooming 
with new varieties, many exclusive, 
even old favorites are special selections. 


MAX SCHLING 


SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Serving American Garden Lovers 
for 25 years. 























Sudbury Portable 
Soil Testing 
Laboratory 











$1850 


express paid 


This high grade equipment gives essential soil 
information for a successful lawn and garden. 
Widely used by estates, professional growers 
and government field test stations. Makes 200 
individual tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, pot- 
ash and acidity, indicating lime and fertilizer 
program which will bring you strong, rich turf 
and lovely, healthy plants and flowers. In per- 
manent metal case, complete with instructions 
and data on plant needs. Inexpensive refills 
available. Order 0.0.D., $18.50 plus shipping 
charges, or send $18.50 with order and we will 
ship prepaid. 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 


P.O. BOX 644 SO. SUDBURY, MASS. 





























WHAT 
67 YEARS 
HAVE TAUGHT US 





Back in 1874 when this business was estab- 
lished, it was obvious that quality bulbs 
and root material would become increas- 
ingly important in the gardens of America. 
The founders decided their best contribu- 
tion to the cause of good gardening would 
be the devotion of their time and skill 
exclusively to developing and growing 
bulbs of the highest quality. 


Furthermore, that we would be just in our 
dealings with the public, never to exag- 
gerate or misinform—and always to pro- 
vide good value. 


In adhering to this simple code these 67 
years we have learned how to produce bet- 
ter bulbs at thrift-inspired prices—how to 
serve and please the gardening public. Be- 
cause of these things we have enjoyed a 
goodly portion of success. But what’s more 
important to us—and we think to you, is 
that those who have been dealing with us 
have had success too, in their gardens— 
and lots of it. 


As is our custom every glorious item in 
our new 1941 Garden Hand Book is sold 
on a money-back guarantee. 


If you will run your eye over to the oppo- 
site page, upper right corner, you'll see 
what we mean by Flowerfield Bonded 
Bulbs at thrifty prices. 


THE FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


509 Parkside, Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 





HARDY HARDY HARDY 


FUCHSIA 


“SCARLET BEAUTY” 


(Plant Patent 440) 


The plant sensation of 1940— 
the garden “must” this year. 


Gardeners everywhere acclaim its hardiness, 
length of blooming period and beauty. Up to 


5000 BLOOMS 
FROM JUNE ’TIL FROST! 


its glossy, holly green foliage is literally laden 
with almost countless flaming scarlet, pendent 
flowers. Ideal in the hardy border. 


Strong Plants 65c ea. 3 for $1.50 
Shipped at the Right Time 


NOW READY-Cole’s 1941 Garden Book 
“Everything That’s Good and Hardy” 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 


2040 Mentor Avenue si Painesville, O. 








/ GRAVELY 


\ GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 











Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 218 

Dunbar, W. Va. 








rich bottle-green foliage has been immune to 
disease so far. The flowers are of the same 
shade as Crimson Glory (hybrid tea), are 
perfectly shaped, being fully as large and 
double. They are borne on strong stems of 
good length and a well grown plant is some- 
thing to remember. In the matter of hardiness 
it has wintered, unscathed, where Paul’s Scar- 
let Climber suffered severely. 

Pink Profusion which grows about three 
feet high and less in width bears two-toned 
pink blooms like a smaller edition of the 
hybrid tea Lady Alice Stanley. When in 
bloom the plant is simply covered and the 
flowers last a long time. 

My favorite is Mabel Stearns. It is as free- 
blooming as any of the so-called double 
“floribundas’”” and is of exceptional vigor. 
Plants obtained last Spring grew to four feet 
in diameter, about two feet in height and 
bloomed from late June until November in 
ever-increasing amounts. The blooms are of 
moderate size, very double, are borne in large 
panicles and are long lasting. They remind 
one of Dr. Van Fleet and New Dawn. With- 
out any protective measures its leathery foli- 
age showed no sign of disease and it gives 
every indication of growing twice as large. 

—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont., Canada. 


Fertilizers for Vegetables 


WELL-balanced plant food is needed 

for the vegetable garden. Manure is 
difficult to obtain and most amateurs depend 
upon commercial fertilizers. 

For early radishes, lettuce and beans, apply 
plant food at the time the seed bed is prepared 
and work it well into the soil. The rate of 
application is four pounds per 100 square 
feet or one rounded tablespoonful per square 
foot for very small areas. 

Where these vegetables are grown in rows, 
use two pounds of plant food for each 50 
feet of row. When the soil is prepared, apply 
the plant food in a strip approximately six 
inches wide; then rake it into the top soil 
before planting the seed. 

For plants grown in hills or transplanted 
mix a level tablespoonful of plant food thor- 
oughly with the soil in the bottom of the hill 
and cover with one inch of soil before seeding 
or setting out plants. 

For long-growing vegetables like tomatoes, 
cabbage, celery and peppers, use plant food 
at the rate of four pounds per 100 square 
feet of planting area when the soil is pre- 
pared. Then feed a heaping teaspoonful per 
square foot every six weeks. 








“BIRDVILLE” RUSTIC HOUSES 





No. 62—Bluebird No. 61—Wren No. 60—Robin 
Each $1.25 Any 8 for $3.50 (postpaid) 


Tests prove wild birds prefer rustic houses. Ours 
are made from long-lasting, fragrant cedar, at the 
famous “Cathedral of the Birds.” Hung now, they 
will attract cheery songsters, which will help you 
control insects pests. Order the above today. 

Write for Booklet ‘‘H’’ showing many models of Bird 
Houses, Squirrel Houses and Bird Feeders. 


THE CRESCENT CoO., ‘’Birdville,“’ Toms River, N. J. 
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es) WORLD’S FINEST 


ma ROSES 


TOP QUALITY — OREGON-GROWN 
Your choice of any 
6 for $3.00 postpaid 12 for $5.50 postpaid 
poy ghee cag STONE, scarlet-crimson 


CYNTHIA, rich coppery-rose 
ETOILE DE HO OLLANDE, velvety-crimson 


GRENOBLE, rich crimson 
HINRICH GAEDE, nasturtium red to orange 
MARGARET McGREDY, oriental-red 
McGREDY’S IVORY, ivory-white 
MEV. G. A. VAN ROSSEM, orange 
MRS. E. 4 THOM, rich lemon-yellow 
MBS. P. S. DUPONT, golden yellow 
MRS. SAM McGREDY, coppery-rose 
PICTURE, exquisite pink 
PINK DAWN, glowing rose-pink 
PRES. HOOVER, cerise to cream tones 
SOUTHPORT, luminous scarlet 
TALISMAN, rose-red and gold 

Send for free 12 page catalog of 
“World’s Finest” Roses illustrated in color. 


J VVan Hevelingen| 


3870H _ N. E. Glisan Street Portland, Ore. 








DO YOU nto 
YOUR GARDEN? 
[-—— By Gladys M. Goshorn” 


‘... An amazing amount of practical garden 
information, history and flower lore. It is a 
meaty and forthright presentation.” 


—RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Editor of House and Garden 


Here is a fresh and unusual garden book, 
combining sound horticultural knowledge 
with a quiz game that is fun to play, either 
solo or in competition. There are 35 chap- 
ters, each with 20 or more questions and 
answers. Amusingly illustrated by Julian 
Brazelton. 320 pp. $2.50 


| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS__| 
fees | | 4 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






























You need a MASTERS 
“HANDI-CART” 


“Successor to the Wheelbarrow”’ 


No stooping, shoveling or lifting. Front 
edge dips down. Rake in rubbish, leaves, 
etc. Scoop up gravel, rocks, sand and 
other materials. Handles load up to 300 
lbs. easily. Sturdy sheet metal body, 
solid steel axle, disc wheels, rub- 
ber tires. Built to stand years 
of steady use. If your hard- 
ware dealer doesn’t 
carry the ““Handi-Cart,” 
order direct from 
factory or write for 
illustrated folder, free. 





2 cu. ft. capacity 
EE saxo kee 4s 4.15 
3% cu. ft. size, $6.75 
MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4023 W. Lake Street Dept. 21 Chicago, IIl. 











CHRYSANTHEMUM SPECIAL 


4 Vars. Iridescent Types, $1.80 Value......... $1.00 
4 Vars. New Giant Fld. English, $2.00 Value. . .$1.00 
4 Vars. New Spoon Type, $1.40 Value......... $1.00 
5 Vars. Dwf. Sum. Flg. Cushion, $1.25 Value. ..$1.00 
4 Vars. New Dept. Agr. Cushion, $1.40 Value. . . $1.00 
5 Vars. New Cascade, $1.25 Value ........... $1.00 
5 Vars. Early Flg. Sin. Koreans, $1.25 Value. . .$1.00 
5 Vars. Early Fig. Dbl. Koreans, $1.25 Value. . .$1.00 


One each of 36 Mums, $11.60 Value, $5.75 Postpaid 
Send for free colored catalog listing the best in seeds, 
shrubs and perennials—it pronounces names. 


fo E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 431-C 
LOUTUL SPOKANE. WASH. 
i NURSERIES 


HORTICULTURE 























TRY THESE INDOORS 

A HANDBOOK OF UNUSUAL 

HOUSE PLANTS 
by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 


A companion volume to Mr. Wood’s 


recent book “GROW THEM IN- 
DOORS, a Manual of House Plants.” 
“One of the really outstanding books of 
recent years—so immeasurably far ahead 


of anything that has heretofore appeared 
on the subject.” —(Herald-Tribune) 


Many inquiries from gardeners the world 
over prompted Mr. Wood to suggest less 
familiar, even more fascinating, plants— 
all readily obtainable and easily grown— 
adding something of the collector’s inter- 
est to the window garden. This is the 
book. 

Fully illustrated and indexed .......... $1.75 


| LIKE GARDENING 


by Jean Hersey 


An author who gardens for fun, has writ- 
ten a book that will be read for fun as 
well as for practical facts and fresh ideas. 
It contains all the enthusiasm of all en- 
thusiastic gardeners. It sings of water 
gardens and night gardens, rose gardens 
and vegetable gardens, indoor gardens 
and outdoor gardens, with a verve and 
joy difficult to beat. 


Illustrated by Virginia Grilley (March 19) $2 
Write for Complete Catalog of Garden Books 
HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT 


116 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 














BROWNELL ROSES 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 
*Break of Day, orange-apricot 
*Lily Pons, yellow *Pink Princess, pink 


*Red Robin *Ann Vanderbilt 
CLIMBING ROSES 
Apricot Glow Elegance 
*Copper Glow Golden Climber 
Golden Glow Golden Orange 


CREEPING or TRAILING ROSES 
Coral Creeper Frederick S. Peck 
*Creeping Everbloom 
Little Compton Creeper 


Varieties marked with * $1.50 each, $15 a dozen 
Others $1.00 each, $10.00 a dozen 


We also carry large list of other Hybrid Teas 
and Climbers. Circular sent free. 


W. D. BROWNELL, Jr. 


Brightridge Greenhouses 
EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








True or False? HORTOQUIZ 


A fascinating new educational feature for garden 
clubs presents questions and problems that chal- 
lenge both amateur and expert. A complete quiz 
program designed for your club. Instructive, en- 
tertaining, exciting. Surprisingly easy to conduct 
and inexpensive. Fun for all. Write now to 


HORTOQUIZ, Box 2412, Hollywood, California 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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Improved Purple Loosestrife 


E purple loosestrife, Lythrum salicaria, 

of Europe is one of the most tolerant of 

all cultivated plants as regards habitat. Be- 

having splendidly as a four-foot plant in the 

flower border, it becomes more rampant when 

turned loose on the moist, or even swampy, 

soil bordering a bog or pond. It even with- 

stands the subdued light of partially shaded 
areas. 

Being long on hardiness and aggressiveness, 

it is not surprising that the purple loosestrife 


has naturalized itself in certain semi-wild 
areas. Like other plant immigrants of similar 
vigor, the loosestrife often takes to the wild 
to the detriment of the native flora. 

Against this natural vigor has always 
been balanced its unfortunate property of 
flower color which is usually one which 





The new purple loosestrife The Beacon. 


pleases the eye only when seen under artificial 
light. 

In the endeavor to make the loosestrife a 
more pleasing garden inhabitant, pink-flow- 
ered forms have been selected and named at 
various times. Many of these named varieties 
have, however, shown little improvement 
over the general range of seedling plants. 

Now comes The Beacon, a variety in which 
the flowers are reported to be really red. In 
addition to an improvement in flower color, 
this new clon is said to bear its terminal and 
lateral flowering shoots of late Summer on a 
plant of less coarse habit. It is a recent intro- 
duction from England where its plants are said 
to have produced about a dozen flowering 
shoots. This fact, together with its limited 
stature of only about three feet, earned The 
Beacon an Award of Merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society, a fact which, of course, 
commends it to garden makers in this country. 


For he who blesses most is blest; 

And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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TAKE 


GLADIOLUS 
FOR INSTANCE 


Like all our bulbs and roots, these gladiolus 
are of the highest quality. Northern grown, 
guaranteed to flower and to be name true, or 
money refunded. That’s what we mean by 
FLOWERFIELD’S Bonded Bulbs. 

To open the 1941 Garden Season, we here at the 
farm are offering a group of FLOWERFIELD 
Gladiolus which leaves us near breathless—at 
celebration prices, too. 


“GLORIOUS EXHIBITION 
SELECTION"™ Price Price 


forl10 for25 

MISS NEW ZEALAND: 

Dark salmon, deep blotch. wevcccece SOD GR 
PICARDY: 

World’s finest pink............eceeeees 50 1.00 
MAID OF ORLEANS: 

Pure white, cream throat............-. 50 1.00 
GATE OF HEAVEN: 


Ruffled, clear yellow...........+.++-- 50 1.00 
AVE MARIA: 

Light blue, touch of purple oe nnene .50 1,00 
MINUET: 

Best light lavender......... sntivn sees 50 1.00 
BEACON: 

Scarlet, cream marking...............: 85 1.75 
COMMANDER KOEHL: 

Clear, bright red........... saan 50 = 1.00 
RED LORY: 

es OD OE gn nccccvcccceces rn .50 1.00 
BLEEDING HEART: 

White, with red throat.............+.. .50 1.00 
MOTHER MACHREE: 

DG BUG, 0.ccccccccccccccccece .50 1.00 
VAGABOND PRINCE: 

Bronze-red, orange throat.............. 85 1.75 
VORERNS VERE) ccccceccccvccesscosee $7.20 $14.50 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE ........... $5.95 $11.95 

We pay postage on cash orders. 
EXTRA 


Mammoth sized gladiolus bulbs 6% inches 
around. Plenty of excess bloom energy and food 
supply stored up to make huge — Bleeding 
Heart, Gate of Heaven, Maid of Orleans, Minuet 
and Picardy varieties 10c each, $1.00 per 
dozen; $6.75 per hundred. 
Our new 1941 Garden Hand Book 
free with each order. 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm 
509 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 














Give your garden a 
patriotic motif with Old Glory Petunias—3 packets 
in one (Red, White, and Blue). These and 170 other 
varieties are on display at your dealer's; priced 5c, 
10c and up. 
All Mandeville Seeds are Triple-Tested for Germina- 
tion, Quality of Flowers, and Complete- 
ness of Mixture. Copyrighted packet has 
map telling when to plant and pictures 
to help tell seedlings from weeds. 
Plant Mandeville Seeds this year 
and have a BETTER garden. 
MANDEVILLE & KIN co. 
1052 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists for 65 Years 








TRIPLE-TESTED 


FLOWER SEEDS 


At Stores Everywhere 


Visit our Booth on the main floor of the Flower 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


Seeds Offered From Display of 
GOURDS, CORNS, PEPPERS 


Gold Medal Awards, New York World’s Fair, 1939-40 

Gourds on Parade: Special Mixture (Ornamentals or 
large hard-shells) 50c & $1 pkt. Named varieties, 
25c pkt. 

Corn on Parade: Aztec corn, pink popcorn, strawberry 
popcorns—25c pkt. 

Peppers on Parade: Special Mixture (small orna- 
mental), 25c pkt. 

Martynia on Parade: (Unicorn) Yellow-flowered, lav- 
ender-flowered—25c pkt. 

Red Christmas Love Apples on Parade: 25c pkt. 

First Gourd Book: 50c 


THE GOURD-VINE, Vernon, 





Connecticut 











IRRIGATE YOUR GARDEN 
Quickly — Easily — Thoroughly 






TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 
@ Helps prevent mildew 
@ Guards tender plants 
@ Does not wash away top 
soil 
— @ Avoids root exposure 
At dealers @ Breaks water pressure... 
everywhere converts to full, gentle flow 
Easy to water flower beds with long, light 52 in. 
handle. Recommended by professional gardeners. 
CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL CO. 
730 Clementina St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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GARDEN LILIES 


Sole agent in the United 
States for the distin- 


guished English grower, 


W. A. Constable, Ltd. 


SANDYLOAM 
North Springfield 


Vermont 








CALLA LILY COLLECTION 


to include the following flowering size bulbs 


2 baby callas, dwarf white 

2 Albo-maculata, spotted calla 
2 Elliottiana, yellow calla 

2 Rehmanni, pink calla 

1 Aethiopica, Giant white calla 


9 bulbs in all, suitable for pot culture, or may 
be planted out after danger of frost is over 


$2.00 postpaid 


Catalog of rare bulbs free on request 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd., ARCADIA, CAL. 





4sk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
IMp4SOAP 
PASPRAY 


ip. Soap Spray 


It 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacfurers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston. Mass 














PLANT WILDFLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 
AGUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA-—(Liverwort) 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 
PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM-——(Large Flowering White) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 
VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we will 
ship at proper time. All orders are promptly acknow]l- 
edged. Your selection: 10 for $1.00; 5 each of above 
listed plants (60 in all) $5.00; 10 each of above (120 in 
all) $9.00. 

Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 


Helpful Campanula Cousins 


HEN rock garden plants, even choice 

campanulas, die from Summer heat it 
is well to have some of their cousins to carry 
on. Many of them are easy to grow. Little 
attention has been given them in American 
lists and the largest group, phyteuma, has no 
really common name. The Greek name means 
merely ‘‘a plant,’’ and they are little weeds 
in the hills of Europe. 

These plants are dwarf campanulas with 
small fleshy roots and grow in clumps with 
narrow or grassy leaves mostly in basal ros- 
ettes. 

The many slender little stems rise a foot or 
less, some with little blue flowers in a head 
like a clover, while others are in slender spires 
like a blue heuchera or a dwarf blue cardinal- 
flower. The flowers are scarcely bell-like, 
mostly cut to five narrow petals and more 
like those of a lobelia. They are very hardy, 
truly permanent, easy to transplant and grow 
readily from seeds. They bloom mostly after 
June and do not seem to mind either the heat 
or the sun. 

Many names have appeared in European 
lists but whichever one can get is worthy of a 
choice position in a crack in the ledge, I am 
very sure. 

The most common is Phyteuma scheuch- 
zert. The violet flowers appear in round 
heads in June, on slender stems a foot high, 
with a few narrow stem leaves but, other- 
wise, they are like a violet allium or perhaps 
a clover. 

Several others produce cluster-heads, the 
smallest being P. hemisphericum only three 
inches high and topped with a little ball of 
tiny blue globes. P. comosum really has no 
petals but each little flower has a long stigma, 
giving a pincushion effect which at least is 
interesting. 

Others are more like a blue heuchera in 
flower or a grape-hyacinth, with five narrow 
petals of blue coming in spires a foot or more 
tall. P. micheli and its sister have close-packed 
spires, while P. limonifolium is more loose 
in its raceme than a heuchera. For no reason 
at all these campanula cousins have not be- 
come popular but they are as easy to grow as 
alpine weeds can be and truly as blue as any 
campanula. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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CLIMBING ROSE 


—— > Sicolt A 


The ideal Pillar, created by 
the at rosarian, Immense, 
double, fragrant, rose-pink 
blooms in clusters on long 
stems, June till Oct. Hardy, 
disease-resistant. 10 to 12 ft. 
Fotens soe a, Y eened 
to ce, paid: 
*Y h'S0 each; 3 for $3.75 


Catalog FREE 


The Parade of Modern Roses, 
and new 














« Jackson & Perkins Co. 


64 Rose Lane, 
Newark, New York State 


STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 















$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 
" HENRY H. BROOKS 
1 CONCORD MASS. 





Order this feeder now with its won- 
derful Howes Bird Attractor, a scien- 


DO YOU WANT MORE BIRDS? 






tific bird lure, a bag of special seeds 
and full directions. Only $1 postpaid 
east of the Mississippi. Elsewhere 
$1.25. Circular F-36 on request. 


Birdhouses — Feeders — Feeds 


Ba HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
“* 776 Rachelle Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


Have You Tried Our 
BULB NOVELTIES? 


They are beautiful, interesting and easy to 
raise. Illustrated Catalog on Application. 


ORPET NURSERY 
Santa Barbara 





California 








USE HANTON 
THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 


Protects hands from roughness, chap, cracks, if 
applied before exposure to cold and prior to doing 
garden work; prevents dirt penetrating, makes it 
easier to get hands clean. Large bottle, $1.00, lasts 
several months. 


HANTON, Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


THREE THOUSAND FLOWERS 


Three thousand unusual flowers described, 
with directions for the use and growing of 
them; all in our New Illustrated Catalog, 
sent gladly to those who ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE MOORESTOWN 
Dept. B NEW JERSEY 


NEW DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Send today for our New 1941 Catalog listing Dwarf 
Apples Budded on the New Malling Rootstocks, 
Dwarf Pears, Trained Espaliers, Fruit Trees, Blue- 
berries, Shrubs, Roses, Perennials. Low Prices. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
Box 398 DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 





























AETHIONEMA WARLEY ROSE 


A gem that is still rare. Use it in a Rock or Wali 
Garden or in groups for an edging plant. Daphne- 
like rose flowers with attractive blue-green foli- 
age. 6”. THREE for $1.00 postpaid. 

Catalogue of choice Perennials and Herbs 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DeprT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 


VIOLA ODORATA 


Plant these two varieties early, in moist soil and 
part shade. Give light winter cover. 

DOUBLE RUSSIAN ROSINA 
Double purple flowers Charming single pink 
of exquisite fragrance. flowers, very fragrant. 
2%-in. pots, 6 for $1, 3-in. pots, 

25 for $3.30 (postpaid) 5 for $1.20 (postpaid) 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MAss. 

















HORTICULTURE 




















Reviving the Old Roses 


HE revival of the old roses is creating a 

stir in the horticultural world. Although 
in size and color the modern rose is larger 
and more varied than those of by-gone days, 
the old roses are unequalled in charm and 
grace by the modern ones. These older sorts 
make charming pictures whether planted in 
beds in groups of a kind in spaces allotted 
to them or mingled as one’s fancy dictates in 
various parts of the garden. 

For convenience and, perhaps, beauty as 
well the gardener would do well to separate 
the groups so that the varieties may be more 
easily distinguished, studied and admired, for 
each has a beauty all of its own. Also for cul- 
tural reasons, it is best to keep the groups 
apart, although as stated before they may be 
generally planted. 

In habit of growth the old roses are larger 
than the modern roses, more spreading and 





Bengal and China roses. 


at times a little sprawling. Therefore, they 
should not be planted too closely, nor too 
many bushes in one bed. Their foliage is 
good, a clear green, not so heavy or lustrous 
as the rose of today and not as disease-proof 
but the care and treatment is about the same. 
Prune out old wood in the Spring and cut 
back to new growth. 

The beds should be of good garden loam 
with a clay foundation and plenty of manure 
in the bottom of the bed but thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. Cultivate once a week and 
as soon as the soil can be worked after a hard 
rain to keep it open and free of weeds. Spray 
every ten days or two weeks or cover with a 
good dusting powder and be liberal in feeding 
with a good rose food. 


The groups are as follows: 


The Cabbage Rose, Rosa centifolia 

Sixteenth century and before. The oldest 
group, known as the Provence rose, being 
that which is found in very old gardens in 
‘rance, throughout the Prune 
closely and feed freely. 


country. 


March 1, 194] 





The Moss Rose, Rosa centifolia muscosa 
Grown as early as 1878 and thought to be 
a part of the R. centifolia group. 


The French Rose, Rosa gallica 

Nineteenth century. Is known throughout 
Europe. 
The Damask Rose, Rosa damascena 

Eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Known as the rose of the Crusades. Brought 
from the Holy Land in 1573. Prune spar- 
ingly. Flowers on old wood. 
The China or Bengal rose, the Bourbon and 

Noisett roses 

Eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Among the old roses and should be listed 
with them. 

—Mary Evans. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Allen, W. F., & Co. (Salisbury, Md.) Strawberries. 

Arenius, Arthur. (Longmeadow, Mass.) Gladioli. 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. (Princess Anne, Md.) 
Nursery stock. 

Brauer, John. (Vestal, N. Y.) Gladiolli. 

Breck’s. (Boston, Mass.) Garden Book for 1941. 

Carter's Tested Seeds, Ltd. (London, Eng.) Seeds. 

Chautauqua Dahlia Fields. (Chautauqua, N. Y.) 
Dablias. 

Clark, Wm. E. (Sharon, Mass.) Gladioli. 

Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) Roses. 

Dickson &% Robinson Ltd. (Manchester, Eng.) Seeds. 

Dreer, Henry A. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Garden Book. 

Echo Heights Farm. (Jordan, N. Y.) Gladioli. 

Flying Cloud Farms. (New Bedford, Mass.) Gladioli. 

Gillet, Felix, Nursery. (Nevada City, Cal.) Nursery 
stock. 

Gillet, Howard M. (New Lebanon, N. Y.) Gladioli and 
various plants. 

Green Tree Flower Gardens. (Germantown, Pa.) 
Begonias. 

Houdyshel, Cecil. (La Verne, Cal.) Bulbs for Spring 
planting. 

Hunt, Wm. M., Co. (New York, N. Y.) Seeds. 

Huntington, Ralph E., Nursery. (Painesville, Ohio) 
General catalogue. 

Jackson % Perkins. (Newark, N. Y.) Roses, perennials. 

Johnson, Stanley. (Cheltenham, Pa.) Dahlias. 

Jones, J. W. &% Son. (Franklin, Va.) Strawberries. 

Kunderd, A. E., Inc. (Goshen, Ind.) Gadioli. 

Lagomarsino, F. & Sons. (Sacramento, Cal.) General 
catalogue. 

Lamb Nurseries. (Spokane, Wash.) Plant catalogue. 

Landreth, D., Seed Co. (Bristol, Pa.) Seeds. 

Lins, E. A. (Spring Green, Wis.) Gladioli, price list. 

Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. (Dansville, N. Y.) Nursery 
stock. 

McConnell Nursery Co. (Port Burwell, Ont., Can.) 
Nursery stock. 

Mansell &% Hatcher Ltd. (Rawdon, Yorkshire, Eng.) 
Wartime orchid list. 

Mitchell Nurseries. (Barre, Vt.) General catalogue. 

Park, George W. (Greenwood, S. C.) Seeds. 

Perron, W. H. & Co. (Montreal, Quebec, Can.) Seeds. 

Richglad Garden. (Richmond, Va.) Gladioli. 

Scarff’s, W. N., Sons. (New Carlisle, Ohio) General 
catalogue. 

Schling, Max, Seedsmen, Inc. (New York, N. Y.) Book 
for garden iovers. 

Stark Bros. (Louisiana, Mo.) Fruits, general nursery 
stock. 

Stewart, Carson R. (Burg Hill, Ohio) Gladioli. 

Totty’s. (Madison, N. J.) Nursery stock. 

Tricker, Wm. (Saddle River, N. J.) Aquatic plants 
and supplies. 

Unwin, W. J., Ltd. (Histon, Cambridge, Eng.) Seeds, 
wartime catalogue. 

Wilcox, Roy F. & Co. (Montebello, Cal.) Nursery 
stock, especially ornamental plants. 

Woodruff, F. H. & Sons. (Milford, Conn.) S:eds. 





PITZONKA’S 


Prize Mixture of 


Pansy Plants 


Large flowers noted for extra 
fine texture and colors in- 
cluding shades of red pink, 
yellow, bronze, orchid, blue, 
lavender, mingled with pencil 
stripes and blotches. 

100 large plants $2.25 
250 large plants $4.25 
We pay Transportation charges 
Send your order today, and get to know Pitzonka’s 
Prize Pansy plants. Also ask for our illustrated 

Pansy booklet in natural color. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
P. O. BOX H BRISTOL, PENNA. 











NOT IN YEARS 


Has a new variety of CORN so exceeded our 
expectations and justified our claims for it. 
A novelty last year, available this year in 
quantity. 

MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET CORN 
Cob smaller and kernels sweeter than White 


Midget. 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 





22-24 West 27th Street, New York 





COW MANURE 
WIZARD 


STERILIZED — WEEDLESS 


Wizard makes an amazing improvement 
in all plants. Supply humus and all 
plant food elements. Safe, economical, 
Lasting soil builders. 


easy to use. 
Unequaled for lawns, flowers, vege- 


tables. Avoid temporary stimulants. 
Ask your dealer for Wizard or write 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
62 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


SHEEP MANURE 








OREGON GROWN LILIES 


and 


MATILIJA 
JULIA E. CLARK 


Canby Oregon 


Fall catalogue ready June 15th 














GILLETT’S 


For distinctive Native Plants. We offer many 
choice varieties of Ferns and Wild Flowers. 


Catalog on Request 


Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box H Southwick, Mass. 
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urpee’s 






_Unique tuberous Begon- 
ias—look like Holly- 
hocks! Large, rose-pink BULBS 


flowers; stalks 2 ft. or 
more high. Do well in 
sun or shade, Start now 


P in pots for a long season of bloom. 

SPECIAL-—3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1., 

postpd. Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

773 Burpee Building, Philadeiphia 


GONIAS 
3 





, ¢ 
fese DANES’ 10K 


Fya_ “Jane Cowl” “Waarner” ...... 10c ¢a 

l3‘Palo Alto” “Sharazad” ...... 20c 
eee” “SOR POW” octnecees 25c * 
TOE BOO” sessccvcvnces 40c “ 
“POsenune GIGee” 22+ 6-0 eens 50c “ 
‘‘Murphy’s Masterpiece” ...... 55c “ 
e ¢ & | citi ee Sen aT 60c “* 
ICT A on clea ere dh eed a 565.00 2a 65c “ 
“Oarl G. Dahl” “Darcy Sainsbury” ....... $1.00 “ 
“Glamour” “Burch Foraker” ............-. +> Be 
‘‘Mayor Frank Otis” ‘‘San Francisco” ...... — 


18 Page Catalog Free! 
BEST-EVER GARDENS, Dept. H 


830 PINEWOOD AVENUE SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Beautify a corner of your 


WILD FLOWER garden with flowers from 


the wild. Special offer for shady nook: 2 Hepaticas, 3 Spurred 
Violets, 3 Wake Robin (Red Trillium), 3 Jack-in-the-Pulpits, 
3 Dutchman's Breeches, 2 Foam Flowers, 
2 Pink Ladyslippers, 1 False Solomon's 
& Seal, 2 Bloodroot, 1 Woodfern, 1 Maiden- 
hair Fern (23 in all) — . 
$3.25 Postpaid 
Catalogue on request 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 
James Loder Park Home, Pa. 






















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. Every user satisfied. 

Styles for Border, Rock Gardens, Show 

Gardens. Tie-on and Pot Labels. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 


















California’s Finest Flower Seeds 
COLLECTION B—$1.00, postpaid 
Giant Mixed Delphiniums (50c) 
Giant Mixed Pansies (50c) 
Giant Carnations (25c) 
Giant Pastel Zinnias (25c) 
Catalog on Request 
GOODES SEED STORE 
1272 N. LAKE STREET PASADENA, CALIF. 








Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 


Azaleas, Hemlocks, Ferns 
Perennials, Rock Garden Plants. Wild Flowers 
From The Blue Ridge Mountains 
Catalogue on Request 


BLUE RIDGE RHODODENDRON GARDENS 
Altamont North Carolina 











“CHILDREN TREES” FOR CHILDREN 


To plant—their very own—100 kinds “Junior 
Trees” (18” to 24” tall) at 25 cents each. Send 
today for our list of “Junior Trees”—Dept. 19. 
HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
Boyne City Michigan 








UNUSUAL 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Rare Achilleas, Dianthi, Armerias, Phlox, 
Sedums, Sempervivums, etc. Our free cata- 
logue is full of information. 


N. A. HALLAUER, Webster, N. Y. 










A LIBERAL PKT, OF SUMMER GLORY FLOWERS 

containing over 50 different easily grown flow- 

ers that will make yourgarden a grand sight for 

? many weeks will besent _ for only a three- 
> cent stamp; in Canada, 10c 

Catalog of Bargains in Seeds, Plants 

Shrubs, Hybrid Corn and Certified 

Seed Grain. Premium Coupon, too. 


4. W. JUNG SEED CO., Dept.18 Randolph, Wis. 








Squaw Mats for the Rockery 


NYONE who has seen one of the squaw 
or mahala mats, Ceanothus prostratus, 
which nature has generously spread over the 
ground under the pines in the western moun- 
tains will feel a mighty urge to try this in- 
teresting plant in the rockery and as a ground 
cover in naturalistic woodland plantings. In 
the estimation of some authoritative writers 
squaw mat is one of the best contributions 
coming to the rockery from the Pacific 
mountains. 

Ceanothus is a flowering shrub of wide dis- 
tribution through the western ranges from 
British Columbia south to Mexico. There 
are about thirty species, many having a num- 
ber of varieties. They are mostly evergreen 
and range from prostrate dwarfs like squaw 
mat to small trees. The flowers are in the 
range of the lilac—blue and white. The fa- 
miliar and much-loved western mountain 
“‘lilacs’’ belong to this family. The ones like 
squaw mat, from the high altitudes, should be 
tolerant of severe cold in a new home. 

C. prostratus receives the mat portion of its 
two common names from its habit of growth. 
It is a shrubby creeper with an intricate sys- 
tem of branches which, in old plants, may be 
a yard or two across and makes a solid mat of 
evergreen foliage. It follows the contour of 
the ground over bulging roots, outcropping 
boulders, or steep banks with great unconcern. 
The leaves suggest diminutive English holly 
leaves. Springtime finds the mat of green al- 
most hidden under flower clusters, borne in 
umbels, of a lovely color which sometimes one 
insists is lavender and sometimes blue. 

Squaw mat has proved cranky and not 
friendly to the idea of leaving its western 
mountains but, as with many of our native 
piants, when brought up in a nursery it is 
more amenable to handling. It insists upon 
good drainage in its new home and appreciates 
light shade such as it enjoys from the high- 
branched pines of its mountain home. Judging 
from its growth at home in poor soils, it 
snould not require rich feeding when it comes 
into our rockeries or to mat itself under our 
trees in the woodland. 


—Robert Moulton Gatke. 
Salem, Ore. 


Condemns the Gray Birch 


FTER 38 years of unfortunate and 
forced intimacy with the gray birch I 
have found little in its favor save, perhaps, 
its abundance and abundance is not always 
to be preferred. The life of this small tree is 
fairly short—an average of 25 years and 
often less—making it scarcely worth while to 
set out. If it has been mistaken for the true 
white or canoe birch the deception will be 
quickly discovered. 

In the color of the bark is nothing of the 
purity of the canoe birch. Even its dull 
whiteness is marred by brownish-black 
patches below the base of each bough and 
scattered around the trunk. Even the branch- 
lets are unevenly colored. This birch is also 
susceptible to disfiguring, woody fungi, al- 
though in the eyes of some persons these are 
interesting trimmings. 

The growth is of little grace in its pro- 
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GOLDS 


®) World’s best single cut flower! 
J Long-stemmed, gaily colored, 2 to 
3 in. across; lasts 2 wks. in water. 


con adh solide The 
plants bloom in 8 wks. 
from seed and continue | 
tillfrost. 14 to 20in. tall. 
Prepaid:75 Seedsi0c; 5, 
200 for 25c; 900, $1. |, SéED 
Seed Catalog FREE 
Allabout the best seeds FREE 
that grow. Write today! 


W. Atlee Burnee Co.. 417 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 1941 


is an extremely interesting booklet full 
of information about the newest, rarest 
and handsomest trees and_ shrubs. 














Copy Mailed on Request 
CLARKE NURSERY, BOX 343, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 





Pink Sensation --- the 

lO only true pink perennial Del- 

phinium (Plant pat. 324). All the 
strength, hardiness, prolifie growth of 
the blues, and as many as 4 crops a 
year! 344 ft. tall. Plants sent postpaid: 
$1. each; 3 for $2.50; 12 for $10. 
CatalogFree-newestPerennials, Roses. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


A 














69 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS 


The best of the old and the new varieties 


Plan to include some glads in combination with 

other flowers in the informal bed. Many have 

overlooked this valuable use of the gladiolus. 
Send for our descriptive catalog 


EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH 
NEW CUMBERLAND 


COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


Something New in Protected Cultivation! 
» Patent wires and double-strength 
lass are quickly assembled. 
> Strong, rigid, portable. 
& Spring bulbs and flowers bloom 
several weeks earlier. 
& Sow seeds a month earlier! 
Write for Folder 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. 9A 
Tent Pattern 22 Barry Road Scarsdale, N. Y. 











NEW SUMMER BULBS 


Unusual kinds, easy as Gladiolus, but differ- 
ent, more delightful. Bravoa, Gloriosa, San- 
dersonia, Milla, Bessera, Crinums, Nemastylis, 
Cooperia, Chlidanthus, with others, all in our 
New Illustrated Catalog. Ask Dept. B for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Moorestown, N. J. 





ARIS ree 


Write for beautiful free booklet illustrated in color, 
describing 500 best spring and fal] blooming varieties 
—one hundred at half regular price. Also lists 100 
varieties of Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS ‘< BEAVERTON, OREGON 


Mm 
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ROSA OAKINGTON RUBY 


A hardy dwarf rose, double flowers deep crimson 
in bud, opening to a rich ruby-carmine, maintained 
until petals fall. 50c each, 3 for $1. 25, postpaid. 


Rare plant, bulb and shrub catalog, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 











gt: LANDSCAPE CURBING 
2: A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separafion of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN RARITIES 


> nl 


R 
"” § Tried and true 
novelties for your 
Rock Garden. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. Box 46H1 








A charming garden of Herbs for 
HE $1.00, postpaid, 10 regular pack- 

ets assorted seed with 10 mark- 
ers stamped with sowing guide. A complete package 
to start an herb garden with quaint design and 
plan, with instructions for sowing, cultivating, 
harvesting, drying and uses for herbs. An ideal kit 
for the enthusiast. Single packets 10c each. 


TWIN TREES GARDENS, DEPT. H, LYNBROOK, N. Y. 








Be Choosey @ Be Woozey 


Read our catalogue by the fire log 


Iris - Hemerocallis - Peonies 
New and Striking 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Ct. 











SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Rare flowers of the Alps, together with un- 
usual kinds from mountain and plain the 
world around, all coming to us by way of 
Switzerland. Ask forthe interesting catalog. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
Dept. B Bridgeboro, New Jersey 














SPECIAL COLLECTION 


5 Each Large Gladiolus Bulbs, ye wrapped, 
sent prepaid for $2.0 


AMADOR phon OF GOLD 
AVE MARIA MAROCCO 
BETTY CO-ED MILDRED LOUISE 
BRIGHTSIDE RAPTURE 


KING ARTHUR SCHWABENGIRL 
Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 12 For 32.95 


In order to secure new Dahlia growers and move my 
large stock I offer the following collection worth $10.00 
at regular prices. Tubers, labeled and postpaid. 





Robert Ripley, Purple Pink Grand, Pink 
Cherokee Brave, Red Bette Davis, Rose 

Golden | ety 4 Yellow Jimmie Foxx, Bronze 

Carl G. Dahl, Autumn Freda George, Orchid 


Watchung Giant, Orange _Ballego’s Glory, Red & Gold 
Lois Walcher, Purple& White Mrs. Wm. Knudsen, White 
HARRY A. SMITH CO., 1504 HOWARD AVE., UTICA, N. Y. 





Established 1894 
For Real Winter Protection in the Garden use 
Shute’s Rotted Steer Manure. No better Fertilizer 


at any price. 
we Ib. bag $1.00 
$ 7.00 Two tons ..... $12.00 
Three tons ..... $18.00 Four tons ..... $20.00 
Delivered Philadelphia and Vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHONE LEXINGTON 210 




















Ornamental Birds 





EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Oatalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


March 1, 1941 


duction of stems which start in opposing 
directions. It has nothing of the symmetry 
which is generally found in the majority of 
our common trees. For a very short time in 
early Spring the leaves are a redeeming fea- 
ture with their light coloring but before 
Autumn has arrived these leaves are among 
the first to turn to a dingy yellow. It is also 
common for the leaves to be dotted with 
small black spots, the mark of a gall-making 
insect. 

In a very strong wind the tree often suc- 
cumbs or bends to an even more ungainly 
angle. Furthermore this species has little com- 
mercial value as the wood is not strong or 
durable. As kindling or firewood it is of 
even less use for the rather porous wood does 
not catch fire easily but quickly burns out 
and does not give for strong heat. 

Efforts have been made to train the young 
shoots into shapely trees but quite without 
success so we have come to believe that of 
all our common trees the gray birch is the 
least to be cared for or applauded. 


—Alice Earle Hyde. 
Bantam, Conn. 


Matilija Poppies Seldom Seen 
EAR EDITOR—E. O. Orpet of Santa 


Barbara, Cal., complains in Horticul- 
ture, February 1, that few gardens on the 
West Coast grow the beautiful, freely-bloom- 
ing matilija poppy, Romneya coulteri. I re- 
gret the neglect is even more pronounced in 
the Middle West. 

I recall seeing romneya in but one garden 
in the St. Louis area. This plant, now six 
years old and of considerable size, flourishes 
vigorously in a well-drained heavy garden 
loam on a western slope exposed to winds 
front the North, South and West and a beat- 
ing sun all day. 

The plant makes a very rapid growth of 
four to five feet. The leaves are a pleasing 
grayish-green and the flowering period ex- 
tends from the latter part of July through 
most of September. The flowers, measuring 
from four to five inches across, are white 
with yellow centers and long yellow stamens. 
They are numerous, very fragrant and last 
a long time on the plant. 

Romneya requires good drainage particu- 
larly in heavy soil and seems to resent much 
water at blooming time. If in wet ground 
any length of time the stalks turn yellow and 
the plant deteriorates. However, it is an ideal 
plant for our semi-arid mid-western climate 
in that it withstands heat and drouth and 
blooms generously at a time when flowers 
are not always plentiful in the garden. A light 
covering of some coarse airy material is am- 
ple Winter protection in our climate. 

—Dolph Keller. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











and Scavengers; BOG 
PLANTS, Sha llow 
water and other 
interesting 
water 
plants 










Our Catalog 
Tilustrated in 
Natural colors sent 
free on request. 
Aquatie Gardens, Ine. 
Ashford Ave. & Sprain Rd. 














J. LING 


Ardsley, N. Y. Dept. 12 
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GROW BETTER ROSES 


TRI-OGEN, the combination ~~ 
— you grow better roses. Cont = 
lack-spot and mildew; kills many : 
sect pests. Economical, easy to A - y 
—just mix with water and s oa. 6 4 
at garden supply stores. Write for {ree bullells 


) a Culture. 
ute F Phila., Pa. 
ROSE MFG. CO., 208 o- ~ — 


TRI-OGEN 















HARDY PRIMROSES 


PLANTS grown from choice imported seeds. Trial 
offer 4 selected polyanthus, different shades, $1.00 
postpaid. 
SEEDS Polyanthus, mixed colors, many shades. 
Packet $1.00; Ye packet 50c postpaid. 

Send for Illustrated List 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE, CLACKAMAS, OREGON 








@ Boxwood @Holly © Yews 


As specialists in these plant gems for many 
years, we assure you that everything about 
them is just right, including price. Call or write 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Boxwood Nurseries Milton, Delaware 








CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


These plants can be grown in conservatories and 
produce beautiful flowers. Write for catalog of 
these and other plants. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
“The South’s Oldest Nursery” 
P. O. Box 910-B Augusta, Ga. 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
GLADIOLI 


Catalogue and Cultural Booklet 
sent upon request 


PIPER’S, Livingston, New Jersey 











For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, post- 
age prepaid, one nursery grown 
Wild Senna. 


Ready about March 15th 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 








SUPERIOR GLADS 


Are you interested in the better newer varieties of 
Glads? If so, you should receive a copy of my list. 
If not, you are missing the pleasure afforded by some 
of the finest of summer flowers. Why not plant some 
this year? Ask for free catalogue. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 











Birds love these Feeding Sta- 
tions that swing from window, 
porch, or tree. Easily attached. 
Light construction. Painted jade 
green. Size 22x22 inches. At- 
tractive and Practical. Patented. 


Price—$2 Postpaid 


EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
BOYCE VIRGINIA 








HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 





BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 














































































Red and Gold 


Brilliant, early, bloom in 
8 weeks fromseed andcon- 
tinue till frost. Sturdy, 
14-ft. plants, Postpaid: 
Packet (60 seeds) 10e; 
150 Seeds for 25c; 
600 Seeds for $1. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
--All about the finest flowers, vegetables. 











W. Atlee Burpee Co., 412 Burpee Bidg., Philadeiphia 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive, 
flower. Hundreds of kinds, many rare and 
unusual, in our New Illustrated Catalog. 
Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 














HELENE BOLL, LECTURER 


“Color, Composition and Design of Massachusetts 
Gardens.” 
“Significance of Beauty in New England Gardens.” 
“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interesting lecture. I 
have never seen such perfect color photography.” 
Special fees will be given to clubs presenting the lecture 
for the benefit of any of the relief organizations. 


271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) Pounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 9 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
73 Newbury Street, Boston Write for Catalog 











ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 

Prices and Catalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Begonias and How to Grow Them 
The Gardener’s Almanac 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 
The Vegetable Garden 
The Lawn 
Herbs: How to Grow Them and How to Use Them 
Complete, practical, low-priced 
$1.00 each (postpaid in U. S.) 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





NORTHERN GROWN NOVELTIES: New Lilies, rare 
alpines, unusual shrubs, perennials, etc. Extra hardy 
garden ornamentals. Import direct or through our U.S. 
representative. Full information, new illustrated cata- 
logue available. F. L. Skinner, F.R.H.8., Dropmore, 
Manitoba, Canada. 





LOUISIANA WILD IRIS: Assorted colors, 20 for $1. 
Rare and curious gourd seed mixture, 25¢ pkg. South- 
ern wildflower seed mixture, 25c pkg. Native white 
spider lily bulbs, 12 for $1. Edmond Riggs, Saint 
Martinville, La. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T, Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Center, Mass. 





TREE PEONIBS, finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Oolor illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
Drawer 15. 





CACTUS PLANTS: 15 different, postpaid, $1; 8 larger 
sized, $1.50; 200 mixed cactus seed, 25c. Eulalia 
Turner, Azusa, Calif. 





DAHLIAS: Our 1941 list of 125 varieties mailed 
upon request. Jersey Dahlias, Ocean Grove, N. J 





TRILLIUMS and other Native Plants. Price list f 
Nik-Nar, Asheville, N. 0. pie ae 


Larkspurs in Two Types 


ECAUSE of different parentage and care- 

ful selection, two general types of an- 
nual larkspurs are available. First there are 
those which send up one broad-based taper- 
ing flower spike to each plant and are lacking 
in many side branches. Then there are those 
which grow tall with many lateral spikes 
after the manner of the perennial species. In 
fact, modern breeding of these annuals seems 
to be causing them to approach the Winter- 
persistent delphiniums in aspect, except, of 





The tall double larkspur Blue Velvet. 


course, for the decidedly lacy appearance of 
their deeply cut leaves. 

In the garden classes of this fine-textured 
annual are found both single and double 
blooms in a wide range of sharply defined 
colors. These colors include several shades of 
blue, most of the various pinks, lilac and 
white. The popularity of larkspurs for cut- 
ting is due as much to these colors as it is to 
the form and size of the plants. 

Larkspurs will self sow, but to follow 
such a procedure a gardener will rob himself 
of the benefits of recent strain improvements. 
If left to sow themselves only the most com- 
mon forms seem to survive. 

Being delphiniums they germinate best 
under cool conditions, which means rela- 
tively early sowing. Since they react un- 
favorably to bare root transplanting, many 
gardeners sow larkspur seeds where the flow- 
ering plants are to stand and then thin later. 
In general, larkspurs thrive in full sun on 
deep, well-drained garden soil. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





GARDEN LABELS that are a permanent investment. 
Lead pencil writing stays clearly legible year after 
year unless you choose to erase and write another 
name. Two by one inch flag size $3.50 per 100 post- 
paid. 25 for $1. Larger sizes made. Send for sample 
and list. Wilton Garden Label Co., Wilton, Conn. 





AMERICAN HOLLY: 6”-8”—-$5.00 per 100. Send 
for list of 150 other rare hardy evergreens, trees, 
shrubs, eto., 10c to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pa. 





GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BULBS, SEEDS: Plant 
now for Spring flowering under — Catalog. Stanley 
Cobb, Department 8A, 22 Barry Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





WILD FLOWEBS. Rhododendrens, Azaleas, Shrubs, 
Evergreens. Oollected and nursery grown. Oatalogue. 
Three Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 





CAMELLIAS add glamour and sparkling beauty to 
your greenhouse. Their radiant beauty brings you new 
happiness. Easy culture. Catalogue free. “Longview,” 
Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 








DAFFODILS and DAYLILIES: New daffodils and 
varieties suitable for naturalizing. Finest new hybrid 
Hemerocallis. List. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Virginia. 





SPECIAL: 100 large Picardy or 100 mixed, $1.25. 
All good varieties. Ernest J. Dent, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





BEGONIAS: 300 rare, unusual varieties. Large speci- 
men exhibition begonias. Also Tuberous Begonias. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, Tristram Coffin taker, 
5343 Greene, Phila, Pa., Victor 0182. Visitors welcome. 





GLORIOSA ROTHSCHILDIANA, 35c and 506; G. 
superba, 35c; G. Planti, $1.00; nice tubers. 
Hayward, Winter Park, Florida. 





SPECIALS! Pink Ladyslippers, doz. $1.00; 6 Hepat- 
icas, 6 Columbines, $1.00. Gift plants free each er. 
Postpaid. Order from advertisement. Henderson's 
Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana. 





HEMEROCALLIS—The Lovely Daylily, Descriptive 
catalogue listing 100 varieties. Free upon request. 
Mrs. Leonard Howard, Smyth Avenue, Greenville, 8.C. 





WATER LILIES. Twenty good colors. Water plants. 
Lotus. Instructive list. Howell’s Water Garden, Shell- 
man, Georgia. 





“MISTAKES OF AMATEUR GARDENERS,” “Use of 
Color in Plant and Flower Arrangement” and other 
yractical lectures. Gertrude Phillips, 


° 





LATEST DAHLIAS, Japanese Iris, Hardy Chrysan- 
themums, Hemerocallis, other perennials. Free list. 
Omar Coles, Magnolia, N. J. 





WILD FLOWEBRBS: Native plants of all kinds. List 
free. Furrow Bros., West Broadway, Bangor, Maine. 





CREEPING PHLOXES: Seven attractive named varie- 
ties, wide color range, $1 postpaid. Hemerocallis list: 
80 varieties. Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Yellow Autumn crocus, 
12—$1.75, 100—$12.50. Order now for June planting 
Miss E. ©. Davis, Leesburg, Va. 





GOURD SEED: Fancy. Ornamental mixed, 25c packet. 
F. N. Giddings, Gourd Specialist, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





CACTUS: 15 small or eight blooming size, $1.00; or 
both assortments, $1.75—all different, labeled, culture 
directions. Package cactus seed included. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Texas Cactus Gardens, Van Horn, Tex. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Gardener, 37, married, one 
child. Experienced all branches horticulture, floricul- 
ture, estate work. Capable growing finest greenhouse 
bench and pot flowers. Desire permanent ition 
estate or institution. M. E. Brayton, 658 Ridge 8t., 
Peekskill, N. Y. 











GARDENER: Woman. Planning, planting, border, 

naturalized and rock gardens. Raise flowers, vegeta- 

bles. Greenhouse experience. Accept small salary for 

ee opportunity. y G. Pelly, D. 2, Pottstown, 
enna. 








LILACS 


ON OWN ROOTS — NO BUDS — NO GRAFTS 
Most Complete Stock of Species in 
the U. 8S.; Choicest French Hybrids 
UPTON NURSERY CoO. 


4838 Spokane Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
(Catalog Free) 
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GARDENER or GARDENER HANDYMAN: Scotch, 
secks position on estate. 20 years’ experience. Married, 
no children. 8. M., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Oouple for gardener and cook on smal! 
country estate 100 miles from Chicago. References re 
quired. Good permanent home. Private family. B. 

Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 














